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THE NEW STATE CAPITOL, IN PROCESS OF ERE ‘TION AT ALBANY, NEW YORS.—SEE PAGE 323. 


people, nor yet their invincible adherence to their own rights 
as against arbitrary power and Executive assumption. 

The American people anticipated that when the struggle 
which involved their national life was over, and the danger 
past, the President would surrender all the extraordinary 
powers with which they had invested him, or which he had 
been permitted to assume, if not with their open, with their 
tacit consent. ‘They did not suppose it possible that he would 
arrogate these powers thenceforth as prerogatives, and while 
claiming to be ‘‘a plebeian,” endeavor to usurp the functions 
of the National Legislature, as Mr. Johnson certainly did, in 
his abortive attempt at ‘‘ reorganizing” the rebel States, who 
by an act of war had put themselves outside all constitutional 
rights or privileges. 

There is no doubt that, if not from the very organization of 
our Government, or at least for a long time, there has been a 
constant tendency to Executive usurpation—a natural ten- 
dency perhaps, and unless carried too far, apt to give temporary 
eclat to the President among the unthinking multitude. The 
popularity of General Jackson was not due to the beneficence 
ot the mesuares he supported, not the badness of those he op- 
posed, but to the dictatorial, nay, imp-rious manner in which 
he conducted himself in the Executive chair. There were 
ignorant and unthinking men, who thought that to ‘ c pluck 
and independence which was only obstinacy and unwarrant- 
able assumption, and hurrahed accordingly. 

The office of the President constitutionally, in theory and 
essence, is and ought to be purely administrative. The Presi- 
dent may suggest and advise, bu‘ he has no other function ex- 
cept to obey and see that others obey, the enactments of Con- 
gress, when these have become laws through his assent or by a 
vote of two-thirds of each branch. 

The contest now going on between Congress and the Presi- 
THE FISHERMAN 'S PBIDE.—SEE PAGE 323. dent is perhaps well enough understood, but m y be sum- 
marized in a few words :— 


Another Phase of an Old Contest. 


Mr. J. B. Hopxrys, a publicist of some eminence in Eng- 





land, has just published in London a thoughtfal and very fair 
little book, entitled ‘‘ The Fall of the Confederacy,” in which, 
after analyzing the causes that made the success of the rebellion 
impossible, he takes a succinct view of the actual political con- 
dition of the United States, and ventures upon some specula- 
tions as to the results of the new issues following on the war, | 
first and most important of which is the struggle of the pe op 
to recover, through their representatives, the power almost 
dictatorial, which, under the impulse of high patriotic devotion, 
and for the preservation of the State, they surrendered, for a | 
time, into the hands of the Executive. 

It has been frequently said that there is hardly a monarch in 
Europe who possesses or may exercise powers so wide as 
those which have been vested in, or have, from time to time, 
been assumed by the American Executive. Certainly none 
ever exercised powers more arbitrary than those which were 
daily used by Mr. Lincoln, and by his subordinates in the 
Cabinet, for which there was no warrant in the Constitution 
or history of the country, and which could only be excused on 
the ground of vital public necessity. They were such as atree | 
people could never concede except sinc2rely convinced of such | 
a necessity, nor without reposing sincere faith in the integrity 
and unselfishness of the President. Oongress abdicated half 
its powers for the time being, in order that the nation mignt 
live, and the people endured, in silence, Executive assumptions 
that, at any other time, would have caused the summary ejec- 
tion of President and Cabinet trom office, if indeed they might 
not have lost them their heads. Autocrats chuckled, and 
republicans throughout the world trembled lest the great ex- 
emplar of republicanism in America should tamely sabmit to 
a real despotism, without struggle or protest. They did not 
wnders‘and the patience and self-sajiGcr of the "Ameaoun 
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Both agree that the result of the war was to 
deprive the rebellious States of all political 
rights in the Union. Both agree that it is 
desirable these States shall come back, under 
such restrictions and on such conditions as 
shall secure the peace and integrity of the 
country against renewed assaults, and as shall 
meet the altered condition of things result- 
ing from the war. 

But Mr. Johnson insists that it is within his 
prerogative to say what these conditions shall 
be, and to judge of their sufficiency to meet the 
objects which both he and Congress, and the 
nation at large, deem desirable. 

Mr. Johnson, it would nave been supposed, 
would have been glad to have consulted Con- 
gress, the representatives of the people, on a 
matter so momentous. It certainly was sup- 
posed he would have called the co-ordinate 
branch of the Government together, and dis- 
charged his constitutional duty of advising it 
of the state of the nation. But he did not, 
but of his own motion unZertook the task of 
reorganization or ‘‘ reconstruction.” 

No assumption could be more extravagant. 
It was without any excuse on the ground of im- 
minent danger, which obtained acquiescence, 
if not approval, for some of Mr. Lincoln’s 
doings, and was a flagrant encroachment on 
the rights and powers of the National Legisla- 
ture. Those who support it are unrepentant 
rebels and their sympathizers, or men 80 
blinded by party as to fuil to see that this very 
issue is that of the people against arbitrary 
power 

When, in Europe, a Parliament is conceded 
by the monarch, or wrung from him, the result 
is hailed as a triumph of the people, and every 
concession of power to Parliament is welcomed 
as another recognition and bulwark of popular 
rights ; and yet there are here men so insen- 
sate as not to perceive that the battle of Con- 
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Special Notice to the American Public. 


Wer especially invite the attention of the 
public to the extraordinary and unusually attractive 
features which will be presented in No. 647 (the next 
number but one) of Franz Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED 
Newsparen, dated February 22nd, 1868. In that num- 
ber we will commence the publication, as already an- 
nounced, of the intensely interesting and dramatic 
novel of modern society, entitied 


“THE CHILD WIFE,” 
A TALE OF TWO WORLDS! 


Written expressly for this paper by the celebrated and 
popular author, 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
We have cheerfully appropriated the sum of 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 


to the purchase of the copyright of this work, in full 
confidence that its merits will be appreciated by the 
American public, 

Asa supplement to the same number, will be pub- 
lished a magnificent picture, entitled 


“THE FISHERMAN’S PRIDE,” 
PRINTED IN OIL COLORS. 


Drawn and printed by WILLIAM DICKES, of London, 
expressly for Franx Lxsire’s ILtustRaTED NeEws- 
PAPER, after the original painting by J.J. Hux. This 





gress is the battle of the people—that the 


struggle is between popular rights, between | 


the power of the people as concentrated and 
epitomized in their representatives, and the 
kingly power as embodied in an aggressive 
Executive! 

There is no doubt as to how the contest will 
end ; but ities sad, and not reassuring, to reflect 
that there are s0 many who fuil to discover its 
true significance, or to detect the principle that 
underlies it. 

The author we have alluded to at the outset 
of this article, in common with all the liberal 
thinkers and writers of Europe, regards the 
struggle with real solicitade. THs says: 


* There has been a change in he American Govern- 
ment, not of recent commencement, but which was 
immensely accelersied by the war. It is a change 
which onght to rejoice the hearts of the friends of lib- 
erty. It isachange that is the best, and indeed the 
sole guarantve for the maintenance of constitutional 
freedom. It is a change which has saved the United 
Staces from those evil results that might otherwise bave 
followed from the war. We refer to the increased and 
increasing power of Congress, 

“I> England the strugule tor the supremacy of Par- 
liamenut was long and arduous. It begun in the era of 
the Tudors. The decisive victory was won in the time 
of the Stuirts, though the conflict did not then cease, 
The fir-t sovereigns of the House of Hanover essaycd 
to control the will of the Commons, but happily they 
wer’ unsuccessful. The Commons may, or may not 
sufficiently represent the people, but the Commons now 
enjoy undisputed legislative supremacy. The sove- 
reign is not possessed of a titile of legislative power, 
the right of veto being practically obso!ete, 





“ Precisely the same change has taken place in the 
Government of the United Staves. The sauthorit of | 
the President has declined. Mr. Johnson has veloed } 
several bills, but they have been passed over his veto, | 
and the action of Congress has been sustained by the 
nation. By a true instinct the people will not permit 
one man to rule, but commit, despite the lex scripta of 
the Constitution, supreme power to Congress. ence- 
forth Congress will rule, and the President will reign. 

* But for that we might, indeed, be anxious about the 
future of the United States. Wherever there is indivi- 
dua! rule, thece is virtually a despotism, whether the 
ruler be called Emp-ror or President. 

“The change that has taken place will involve an- 
other change, Conwress is striving to Gontrol the Ex- 
ecutive, just 3 the Parliament of England controls the 
Executive, This 1s the inevitable result, when a popu- 
lar assembly becomes supreme in legislation. ‘Lhe 
assembly that makes the law will not rest until it has 
the power and opportunity of enforcing the due execu- 
tion of its acts. In England, the Executive—that is, 
the Cabinet—sits in Parliament, where it is ready to 
answer questions, and to give information. The Cabi- 
net, though nominally chosen by the crown, is depen- 
dent for its existence on the will of. the Commons, 
Hence it is that the division of offices does not inter- 

re with the unity of rule. The Commons not only 
egislate, but thpy enforce the due execution of their 
will and actez. e may be sure that ere long the preoe- 
dent of England will be followed in America, In every 
session Congress is more and more inconveuienced by 
the want of direct relations with the Executive. The 
government of the — is dangerously enfeebled, 
There is but one remedy, The ministers must be mem- 
bers of Congress, and they must hold office during the 
pleasure of Congress. This reform will be one of the 
immediate consequences of the supremacy of Congress, 
and it will be accelerated by the contention with Mr. 
Johnson. For that contention has taught Cgngress how 
its acts may be virtually set aside by an Executive that 
is independent of Congress. 

“ What of the future of the United States? Every- 
thing depends upon the firmness of Congress and the 
determination ot the people. It Congress wavers in as- 
serting its supremacy, then there may be confusion and 

jer. A man cannot serve two masters, and a na- 

cannot have two rulers. Either Congress or the 
President raust be supreme. The United States must 
be governed by Congress or by the President. It can- 
not be governed by both. If the President governs, 
then the Government of the United States will be prac- 
tically a dictatorship. Such is not the will of the Ame- 
rican people, and they will support the supremacy of 
Congress,”’ 











Tae emigration from France is yearly 


beautiful work of art is superior to anything of the 
kind that has ever been introdu into this country, or 
in fact that has ever been published by any illustrated 
paper in the world, The proprietors of the London Il- 
lustrated News have for several years past published 
annually, as supplements to their paper, pictures of a 
similar character, and their papers with such supple- 
ments have been soldin the United States for seventy” 
five cents per copy. In inviting comparfson with the 
fruit pieces, and other designs so pubMshea by the 
London Illustrated News, it is fair to state that that 
journal has never ventured, with the ch.romographic 
process, upon a representation of the human face, ex- 
cept for the production of the simplest and rudest 
effecis, 

In “ THE FISHERMAN’S PRIDE,” om the contrary’ 
the delicacy, the expression, the life-lf{ke tints of a 
masterpiece of oil painting, are imitateds with consum- 
mate skill and wonderful fidelity. 

This beautiful picture must not be mistaken for a 
colored engraving. It is elaborately printed in oils, 
every sheet going through the press ten times to receive 
the many shades of color. 

Mr. William Dickes, to whose unequaled skill the 
American public are indebted for this chefd’auvre, is 
the inventor of the chromographic process by which this 
picture is printed, and received a medal at-each of the 
tollowing exhibitions: Paris, 1855; London, 1862; Dub- 
lin, 1865, and Paris, 1867. 

The size of the picture is 29 by 2134 incheg. It repre- 
sents a fisherman's wife, bearing in her arms({her golden- 
haired child and standing on a rock-bq@ind shore, 
awaiting the return of her husband’s bai ‘k; a sweet 
and eloquent picture of d tic life in an humble 
sphere, that cannot but be acceptable to § 1e lovers of 
art in America, 

As we have only a limited edition prepay ed, we sug- 
gest that the public send their orders withy out delay to 
their news agents, as after the edition @shall be ex. 
hausted, we shall not be able to suvply ad gii tional copies 
without sending expressly to London, The picture, 
prepared at great cost, will be furnishec/, together with 
the accompanying number of Frank {Uxsuze’s ILLvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, at the retail price 4of TwENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. ' 











Our Art Exhibit in Paris- —Confession of 
Judgment. 

Amone the attractions at. the Academy of 
Design this season, we hav» what purports to 
be the ‘ collection of pictur es sent by the Uni- 
ted States to the Paris “Exposition.” This 
statement must be taken w ith some allowance, 
for while we miss some ipally good pictures 
that were in the Expositicm, such as Church’s 
“Niagara,” and Bierstaci’s ‘Rocky Moun- 
tains,” we miss more of t)aose, which, by some 
extraordinary managemcmt or mistmanage- 
ment, were permitted to disfigure the walls of 
the American Gallery in Pris, to the exclu- 
sion of pictures by competeat artists. 

It was with a sensation of relief that we no- 
ticed the conspicuous absance of Whistler's 
wonderful productions, and Hunt’s astaund- 
ing ‘Italian Boy .” But fit was wrong in the 
committee that selected—if[ that be the proper 
term—the collection for abroad, not to have 
given us the whole of it, so that our people 
might be able to pronouy ce judgment on their 
choice. We admire thdir tardy discretion in 








diminishing. The number which was 17,797 in 1856, 
had decreased in 1862 to 6,800; in 1863 to 5,771, and 1864 
to 8,131. In the above figures is included the emigra- 
tion to Algeria, which in 1864 consisted of 1,374 per, 
sons. Inthe same year 1,737 left for South America 
and 1,087 only for the United States, South America 
thus attracts a larger number of emigrants than the 
French colony. 


sifting out most of thie daubs, in depre- 
| cation of the criticissya of their country- 
/men, and only regret tlaat the wholesome ex- 
clusion now made was; not exeriised at the 
outset, and thus havi) spared Ajmerican art 
the humiliation whi@h was inflicted on it 


by a portion of our gallery in Paris. We 
are glad that they have finally ‘‘owned up,” 
by indirection, to their sins of commission, 
and hope that no false pride will prevent them 
from apoloyzizing for their sins of omission. 
Small as was the space assigned tc the United 
States in the Fine Arts Corridor, it was yet large 
enough for specimens at least of the various 
departments of American art—some of which 
were wholly unrepresented. Why have inflicted 
five performances by Hunt and four horrors 
by Whistler on an unoffending public, which 
gazed at them mutely, uncertain whether to 
be astonished or amused, while pictures like 
those of Hart and Bradford could have been 
obtained for the asking ? 

It is said that confession is good for the 
soul, and that the acknowledgment of a fault 
is half an atonement for its commission. We 
can only look upon the expurgated “‘ Paris 
Gallery,” now on the walls of the Academy, as 
a distinct confession that it was not for lack of 
judgment, or from default of taste, that the 
original selection was not better. Why then 
was it not better? Is it possible that illegiti- 
mate influences were brought to bear in the 
matter? Or that importunity and impudent 
pretension obtained a place for which modest 
merit would not contend or could not obtain ? 

In any case, it is something to know that the 
committee are ashamed to show to their coun- 
trymen a considerable part of the pictures 
which affronted the world in the Fine Arts 
Gallery of the United States, in the Paris Ex- 
position. 








Giving Work to the Poor. 


Aw unusually large number of laboring men 
are out of work in and around our cities this 
season. They are willing to do anything for 
the means of supporting their families and 
themselves, but private enterprise is inade- 
quate to supply sufficient labor for them, all 
sorts of business suffering from the same 
stagnation from similar causes. The conse- 
quence is a crowding of the charitable public 
institutions, and a drain upon the public purse 
without any return. This might be in some 
measure avoided by pursuing the plan recently 
adopted in Paterson, N. J. 

The Comptroller, Recorder, and Poormaster 
of that city, have been constituted a commit- 
tee to receive applications from persons want- 
ing work, and to give work to such persons 
upon the public roads and highways. Nearly 
three hundred men have been thus furnished 
with the means of honest support. Most of 
those applying were laborers, although there 
were some mechanics whose trades had been 
dull for months past. Foremen have been ap- 
pointed wherever men are employed, to see 
that some regularity is observed in conducting 
operations. 

This seems an excellent idea, and might be 
followed with the best results in other cities 
and towns. Many of our public roads and 
streets in city and suburbs would be the bet- 
ter for labor bestowed upon them, to cleanse 
them from snow and mud if nothing more. 








A sounp thrashing, such as the Austrians re- 
ceived at Sadowa, was never followed by better 
results. It started that reactionary country in a 
pronwessive policy which threatens to leave even 
Prussia behind, and which tides over in a day 
what it takes France and England years to ac- 
compli-h. The last advices are that the Hun- 
garian Dict has passed a bill emancipating the 
Jews by a vote of sixty-four to four, a decision 
which there, as elsewhere, will add great strength 
to the Liberal party. Russia is now the only 
first-class power which imposes disabilities on 
Jews. 





HrrrorHaGy seems going up inthe world. A 
man writes to the London Times tosay he gave a 
dinner off a gray pony, aged eighteen, on which 
he had ridden six miles on the previous Saturday 
(he need not have mentioned its color when alive, 
or his ride upo2a it—it needlessly increases the 
aversion to horse), and that it was quite equal 
to beef. Moreover, one of the invited who dined 
off it, as we may say impartially, and without pre- 
possession in its favor, if also without prejudice 
against it, gives evidence in favor of this pony- 
dinner. Indeed he writes with a vivacity of epi- 
curism which excites his host’s censure, for the 
latter assures the Times that he did not provide 
the entertainment to gratify epicures with a new 
flavor, but to save 2,000,000 pounds of cheap and 
excellent horse food, which are annually wasted 
through a senseless prejudice. As to the flavor 
of the gray pony, we are told: “Take the flavor 
of butchers’ meat and of game as your two extreme 
points of comparison, the flavor of horse-flesh 
will occupy the mean between them "—a scienti- 
fically phrased, but yet far from clear definition. 
What butchers’ meat, and what game? Is the 
mean to be 4 (veal + partridge), or 4 (mutton +- 
wild-duck), or what ? 


“ Bricanp ” was originally the name of a soldier 
who wore a particular kind of armor. These 
brigands were a lawless set of fellows, and the 
name having fallen into disrepute, eame to be 
applied to the pirates of the Mediterranean, who 








employed small swift vessels, with alight draught 
of water. These were then called brigantines, 
and hence, by corruption, came the name,“ brig.” 


» 


A Book has recently been published in Birming- 
ham, England, entitled, ‘A Century of Birming- 
ham Life,” in which we find that negroes were 
openly sold in that busy city no longer ago than 
1771, as witness the following advertisement : 

“November 11, 1771.—To be Sold by Auction, on 
the 30th day of Nov. Inst., at the House cf Mrs. Webb, 
and known by the sign of the Baker’s Arms, between 
the hours of and Five in the Evening of the said 
Day, and subject to Articles, that will be then and 
there fonoens ool private Contract before 
the e), of which ce be given to the Public 


| 
E 
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The custom prevailed in those days, which 
Frenchmen believe to be universal in England, of 
leading a woman with a halter round her neck 
through a toll-gate, paying toll for her as fora 
horse, and then selling her : 

“ August 31, 1773—8 1 Whiteh , of the parish 
of Willenhall, in the county of Stafford, this day sold 
his wife, Mary Whitehouse, in n market, to Thomas 
Griffiths, of ham, value one shilling. To take 
her with all her faul 


“ Signed, 





SaMUEL Vanes OUSE 
an 
“* Many WHITEHOUSE. 
“ Voucher—Taomas Buck.ey, of Birmingham. 


“The parties are all bm yy well pleased, and 
the money paid down as well for the toll as purchase.” 


Tue Army Bill just adopted by the Legislative 
Chambers of France provides for an army of 
750,000 ready for war, and for a reserve force of 
about 600,000 more. This is something to be 
thought over by Frenchmen and all Europe. It 
is a stupendous event in the history of Europe, 
and no wonder that the leaders of the French 
Opposition in the Ohamber thought it so, and 
raised their feeble voices against it. They must 
give up all hopes of internal liberty in France, 
and Europe must give up all hope of peace. As 
for the peace of Europe, we may look on that as 
gone. The President of the Commission that 
reported in favor of the bill did so on the express 
ground that there must be war, and that to pass 
this bill was the way to win in the war that must 
come, 





TuERE are no recent tidings of importance from 
Crete, except that the Grand Vizier has failed, 
like his lieutenants, to subdue or conciliate the 
insurgents. The rebellion has assumed a chronic 
form, and time is on the side of the Cretan moun. 
taineers and of their confederates in Greece ; for 
it is certain that the Turkish Government will ob- 
tain no foreign sssistance, and its own resources 
are seriously diminished by the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian contingent. It will be easy to keep the 
insurrection smoldering until Russia finds a pre- 
text for intervention. 





RocuHDaue, in England, which was the pioneer 
of co-operation, having, more than twenty years 
ago, begun an association of this character, that 
is now the richest and most prosperous of all 
similar societies in England, has recently intro- 
duced a new feature into this excellent system. 
A theatre has been much needed in the town for 
some time past, and at length the workingmen 
took the matter in hand, and started a co-opera- 
tive dramatic society, with shares of £1 each. 
They quickly obtained a fund of £6,000, and 
a theatre capable of seating 2,200 persons has 
been opened under the most favorable circum- 
stances. This is a novel phase of co-operation, 
and seems to be a good one, 





Tue Allocution of the Pope on the 20th Decem- 
ber was an emphatic scold. He said: ‘ While 
Satan, his satellites, and his sons do not cease to 
let loose in the most horrible manner their fury 
against our divine religion, against us, and against 
the Chair of St. Peter, and to vex and torment 
the population of unhappy Italy—so long devoted 
to us—the God of all mercy and goodness mani- 
fests Himself in the most ostensible and admir- 
able manner ”—viz., French bayonets. We are 
now informed by the cable that he has sent the 
hat and sword of ‘The Defender of the Faith” 
to the French Emperor. St. Chassepot is soon 
to be canonized. 








Punic sentiment in this country is be- 
coming so sensitive on the subject of the rights of 
American citizens abroad, that, unless a better under. 
standing be effected in the premises between the 
Government of the United States and that of Great 
Britain, there is serious danger of a collision between 
the two powers, The arrest of George Francis ‘xrain 
in England, upon the frivolous pretense of his connec- 
tion with Fenianism, nas caused an excitement and 
indignation in this country that cannot be explained by 
any feature in that gentleman’s individuality, and must, 
therefore, be entirely founded upon the popular esii- 
mate of the principle that has been outraged in his 
person. The American people are evidently not dis- 
posed to submit to any provocation upon this question, 
and the force of public opinion will compel Congress to 
legislate, very directly and empbatically, for the pro- 
tection of our national honor and interests, and the 
vindication of the privileges of American citizenship 
when assailed upon foreign soil. Still, it is tobe hoped 
that our National Legislature will do nothing in the 
spirit of bravado, or for the purpose of pandering to 
popular excitement. The object is not to provoke a 
collision, but to maintain the dignity of the Republic 
and the rights of the people. If, however, statesman- 
ship can find no smooth and peaceable path out of the 
difficulty, the Government may rest assured that, when 
the time shall come—if it must come—to measure 
strength with a foreign power for the protection of 
Americans abroad, the people will promptly and en. 
thusiastically devote themselves to the task. 

The estimates of the Comptroller, as printed by order 
of the Common council, require an appropriation of 
between eleven and twelve million dollars for the vari- 
ous expenses of the city of New York for the current 
year. This does not include the county expenses, 
which are in charge of the Board of Supervisors, and 
which amouut to as much more. It is probable that 
our taxes mext fali will a»proximate two and three 

per cent. on the assessed valuation of property, 
Out tax-payers, perhaps, would accept this infliction 
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with becoming resignation if they could hope for a! 


beneficent municipal government, with the attendant 
conveniences of clean streets and police efficiency. 
But it does seem hard to pay so Irrge a sum for s0 
little valye received. New York, with its wealth, its 
intelligence, its imterests and its responsibilities, and 
taxed as it is without mercy, should be the best governed 
city in the Republic; we fear that, in many particulars, 
itis the worst. 


The world seems to be passing through a terrible 
ordeal in the way of convulsions of nature, acci- 
dents by flood and field, fearful and unnatural 
crimes and tremendous explosions. In this country, in 
England and in France, accidents of the last-mentioned 
class have been latterly unusually frequent, but 
nothing so destructive has been recorded as the ex- 
plosjon in the Chinese arsenal at Wuchung, opposile 
Han Kow, intelligence of which has reached us by a 
cable dispatch. It has been stated that 5,000 persons 
were kiiled by this frightful calamity, but this account 
is considered an exaggeration, as let us earnestly hope 
itis; the more moderate estimate being that 1,000 
lives were lost, There were no Europeans among the 
victims, The shock of the explosion was distinctly 
heard at Kinkiang, 120 miles distant. 


In the New Jersey House of Assembly the Hon. A. O, 
Evans has been elected Speaker by a vote of 46 to 14. 
This is chiefly owing to his moderation in politics, and 
his gentlemanly bearing during the two sessions he has 
already served. His speech on taking the chair was 
excellent. We cordially endorse what a leading journal 
of New York says. This gentleman, who is the editor 
of the Hudson County Democrat, is well qualified for 
the position by natural talents and aptitudes, by the 
knowledge of public affairs gained by experience on the 
press of this city and New Jersey, and by servive in the 
New Jersey Legislature, first as Assistant Secretary of 
the Senaie, and afterward as member of Assembly. 


About one week ago the citizens of Phillipsburg, Pa., 
were thrown into a state of intense excitement by the 
discovery of a singular suicide, the victim of self- 
destruction being a young lady who had engaged pri- 
vate apartments at a prominent hotel for one week. 
During her stay, there were no signs which could at- 
tract any special attention, although it was observed 
that she remained in her room most of the time. One 
morning and a few days after her arrival it was noticed 
that she had not left her room, and the clerk becoming 
somewhat alarmed, procured a key and entered the 
room, There he saw the young lady in burial dress, no- 
thing disfigured except the bluish hands and face, with 
mouth and eyes opened, and as if ready to speak. There 
she lay a motionless form, with neither lite nor ieeling. 
Her hair was neatly combed, face and hands cleanly 
washed, and the water remained in the bowl with 
which she had prepared herself for the tomb. She 
wore a fine brown delaine walking-dress, and on her 
feet were finely worked gaiter hose, never before worn; 
an empty glass lay upon the stand, and three papers, 
which had contained the drug. The body was taken in 
charge by the authorities to await the recognition of 
some of her friends. 


This being Leap Year, the ladies will be honored with 
rare privileges until 1869. Already expressions have 
been made of their determination to carry everything 
before them, and in several instances positive hostili- 
ties have been commenced against the gentlemen. Gen- 
tlemen should at once enter upon the study of social 
tactics, and use much discretion in replying to the 
sorties of their fair foes—neither saying ‘‘ yes’’ at the 
first call to surrender, nor repeating that evidence of 
submission at every favorable moment, -Of course, the 
clergy and members of the bar estimate a rich harvest 
before next Christmas, in tying and untying the matri- 
monial knot, which actions will prove a public t enefit 
by aiding the circulation of ready money. At this 
time the following paragraph from an ancient statute- 
book, may not prove uninteresting: ‘‘Aibcit itis now 
become part of the common law, in regard to the social 
relations of life, that as often as every Bissextile year 
doth return, the ladies have the sole privilege of mak- 
ing love unto men, which they do either by words or 
looks as unto them seemeth proper, and no man will be 
entitled to the benefit of clergy who doth refuse to 
accept the offer of a lady, or who doth in anywise treat 
her proposal with neglect or coutumcly.” 


The remains of the late Emperor Meximilian arrived 
at Vienna by a special train from Trieste, in charge of 
a large military escort, on the 18th of January last. Im- 
mediately upon its arrival, the train was surrounded by 
the Austrian officials, the m.litary, end a vast concourse 
of the people, who gave frequent exhibitions of their 
respect for the unfortunate deceased. In the evening 
the funeral obsequies were celebrated with a solemo 
procession and @ requiem mass. At the conclusion of 
the mass, the body was placed in the vault that had 
been prepared for its reception, and the spectators gra- 
dually and sorrowfully withdrew. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph has written an autograph letter to Admiral 
Tegethoff, thanking him, in the name of the Imperial 
family, for his services in recovering the remains of the 
late Emperor of Mexico, and bringing them home tor 
burial among his kindred. 


The Right Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, D. D., 
LL.D., now bishop of the diocese of Kentucky, is to 
succeed the late Bishop Hopkins in the office of Presi- 
dent of the House of Bishops of the Episcopacy of the 
United States. Bishop Smith is o native of Rhode 
Island. He ws born in Bristol in 1704, and graduated 
at Brown University in the class of 1816. He studied 
theology with Bishop Griswold, who then resided at 
Bristol, and was ordained deacon in 1818, and presty- 
ter in 1819. During the civil war he maintained the 
traest loyalty to the Union, and in its early stages, es- 
pecially while the position of Kentucky was dubious, 
he made his influence very widely felt in the State in 
supporting the Government and promoting the cause 
of the Union. 


Not the least among the social entertainments of the 
last week was the annual reunion of the New York 
Typographical Society, celebrated at their rooms, No. 3 
Chambers street,jon the evening of the 17th of January, 
that being the 1634 anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday. On Wednesday evening, 224 instant, the 
Clerks’ Aid Society held their tenth anniversary ball at 
Trenor’s Rooms in Sixth Avenue, Thursday evening, 
the Cercle Frangais de 1'Harmonie gave their grand 
bal que at the Academy of Music, The costumes 
were pleasingly varied, and all the parties engaged ap- 

to throw off their natural reserve and to enter 
into the spirit of the occasion. Under the title of the 
Electric Ball, the telegraphic fraternity assembled at 
the New York Assembly Rooms, on Friday cvening, for 
their annual social reunion. The fifth annual ball of 
the Italian Society—Unione e Fratellanza—came off on 
Monday evening, at Irving Hall, under the Presidency 
of the Consul-Geseral of Italy. The affair was gotten 
up for the benefit of the Italian Evening School, which 
for more than four years past has been conducted by 





THE LAST THEATRICAL HIT. 


As a ballet, ‘‘ The White Fawn,” at Niblo’s, 
is as good es its predecessor, “The Black Crook ”’— 
neither much better nor much worse than scores of 
ballets which we have seen elsewhere, or in Niblo’s 
itself. 

But as a spectacular ballet, “The White Fawn "’ is, 
as “‘The Black Crook” was, when first produced, em- 
phatically the success of the season. 

Such splendor and variety in its continuous splendor 
has never before been exhibited by any theatrical 
management in this country. It is true that the dram- 
atic father of “The White Fawn” has displayed no 
very great }' ~gress upon the gentleman who begat 
“The Black C:ook.” The dramatic company may be 
better, but what they do is quite as uninteresting. It 
is simply a scenic spectacle, with dancing to any extent, 
calculated to suit the demands of the most exacting eye 
in form, color, gold and glitter, 

The first act was the Prologue, and offered us the 
Bell Kingdom. This was an admirable scene, and the 
building of the Dark Tower, in which to immure the 
Princess Bell, by an army of juvenile masons and hod- 
carriers, did credit to the drilling powers of the general 
in command of the small battalion. 

In the second act, however, when what purported to 
be the business of the play enced, dor flung 
itself around with a lavish hand, Tbe Yellow Kingdom 
was @ gorgeously got up tableau of amber and gold. 
Metallic yellow tints flashed upon bewildered eyes 
every side; yellow silks and satins, and cloth of gold 
fatigued the sight with their almost luminous brilliance. 
Close upon this, after a brief visit to the Dark Tower, 
we came to an Enchanted Lake in the Forest of Syca- 
mores, whcre Bonfanti and a troupe ot ballerine gave us 
a charming ballet, named *‘ The Fire-fly.” They dance 
with white lights cresiing their heads, giving those on 
the outside of the footlights a shiver of dread, lest 
ignilion of a chance piece of floating drapery might 
convert the ballet into a tragedy. However, 80 grave 
an accident is so carefully guarded against, that every 
—_ “The Fire-Fly”’ terminates to rapturous ap- 
plause, 

We have the Fish Kingdom in the succeeding act, 
after a brief halt ia the Yellow Empire. One of the fish 
was rather indelicate in his acting on the opening night, 
but has since been subdued into a commendable degree 
of decency for a ballet-artist. A naively comic dance, 
followed by the Cancan as the Cancan hus never before 
epee to New York eyes, then delighted the lovers of 
erpsichore. On the first night a few ill-bred indi- 
viduals hissed sparsely amid the tumultuous warmth 
of the reception of the last. We now take it with the 
oo hands of a discreet disgust, as a glowing exhibition 
§ as morality, slightly vailed to suit our own 
atitude. 
The next act is in the Principality of the Aika, a lady 
who has captured the Sire of the Bell Princess and 
the Queen of the Yellow Kingdom, and heaven only 
knows who besides, Here we are offered a delicious Ballet 
of Almees and Bayaderes, then an Egyptian Dance, and 
moreover a Pas de Cing, by Miles. fanti, Billon, 
Scholke, and Fontani, and M. Van Hamme. Then on 
the first night the malevolent Fairy of the Piece grati- 
fied her desire for the discomfort of the spectators by 
transferring all the dramatss persone to the Realms of 
Pantomime, which proved a considerable bore to both 
sections cf the contents of the house, as their residence (!) 
only terminated close u;on two o'clock, a. M., with an 
apologetic explanation from Mr. Wheatley for the non- 
production of the Transtormation ecene. 
This scene was produced on Monday evening of last 
week, at the comparatively reputable time of a quarter 


of an hour before midnight, 
ht Realm of the Dragon 


me name is ‘The 
ly.”” 

What the Dragon Fly has to do with “The White 
Fawn" it would be difficult to say, but his Realm was 
certainly a magnificent culmination toall the preceding 
gorgeousvess. Colored fires, gold and silver, female 
loveliness, stage paint and canvas bad been welded to- 
gether by the hand of a master, or for aught we know, 
the hands of a dozen masters in the art of dazzliv 
the public eye. Boundless enthusiasm received eac 
new change and each new development of its many- 
hued glitter and splendor, until, at its close, well-nigh 
half an hour after its commencement, the curtain finally 
fell upon a certain and assured success, if not as great, 
at all events only inferior to that of ‘‘ The Black Crook,” 
on the score of the bran-new novelty upon our stage 
which had characterized that production, 


—— Stephen Massett, or Jeems Pipes, of Pipesville’ 
gave one of his entertainmeante on the 14th of November 
at (the Masonic Hall, Yokohama, Japan. Price of tickets 
three silver dollars. It was crowded, many Japanese 
nobles being present. 











ART GOSSIP. 


Mr. H. O. Bispnam, an artist formerly of 
Philadelphia, but for some time past settled in this city, 
has now on exhibition at Goupil’s a large cattle-piece 
which possesses a great deal of merit. The landscape 
is of afresh and pastoral character, and the grouping 
of the cattle has been managed with skill. In manner 
Mr. Bispham somewhat inclines to the Verbéeck- 
hoven peculiarities, but not to an extent that amounts 
in any sense to imitation. 

Some cabinet pictures of tropical scenery, lately painted 
by Mr. M. J. Heade, are now to be seen in the studio of 
Mr. Church, where Mr. Heade paints during the absence 
of that artist, who is at present travelling in Asia. Mr. 
Heade is now at work on a large marine subject. 

Mr. 8. Colman has found a subject for his pencil in 
the curious old pile of buildings known as the Castle 
Garden. New York Bay, busy with swarming craft of 
ail sorts and sizes, forms the background and a portion 
of the foreground of the picture, which is not yet 
finished, but gives promise of being a very striking 
and interesting work. 

One of the most graceful works, on a small scale, that 
we remember to have seen from the hand of Mr. 
Palmer, is an allo-relievo idealization of “* Hope,” exe- 
cuted in white marble, and now on exhibition at 
Schaus’s Gallery. The turn of the head is especially 
easy and natural, and the looseness and fall of the 
drapery are rendered with consummate skill. 

At Schaus’s there are now on view two companion 
pictares by E. Hamman. One represents “A Visit to 
the Studio of Murillo,” the other, “ Artists Visiting 
Paul Veronese.” These pictures, albeit somewhat con- 
ventional in treatment, are painted with all the care 
and skillful manipulation for which Hamman is dis- 
tinguished. Large engravings from these, exeouted in 
the mezzotint style by Gautier, are also to be seen in 
the same gallery. 

M. Schaus has just added to his collection a picture 
by Kreffler, entitled “‘A Florentine Beauty of the 
Fifteenth Century.” It is a balf-length of as beautiful 
brunette, seated, and holding in one band a fan made 
of peacock feathers. The expresdon of the face is 
very arch and — In the dark-red velvet d 
which is exquisitely painted, there is harmonious 
with the rich color of the dark beauty’s cheeks and 
lips. The fan is also painted with great skill; but so 
far as the ee de lady’s attire ig trek 
her chevelure, and he: 7 
w fit very well to ber to 
A Pa 


"The present stagnation 

t sta; in the circulation of works of 

art has induced artists to look about them for means of 

a of their accumulated We have al- 
reterred to special exh and suction sales, 


lately arran individual artists of more or less 
note. Mr. J. F. Gropsey ie about to follow this exam- 





ple, and will shortly place on exhibition, and for sale, 





in one of the public galleries, a number of pictures, 
sketches, and } mom made by bim in various parts 
wr world. 

romo-lithograph portrait of General Grant, from 
& painting by Mr. Constant Mayer, has been lately 
issued by Mesers. Fabronius, Gurney & Son. The 
likeness is a good one, and the chromo compares favor- 
ably with any specimens of that branch of art as yet ex- 
ecuted in this country. 

Mr. T. 8. Noble’s picture of “John Brown” is now 
on exhibition in the art gallery of Messrs. G. P. Putnam 
&8on. The picture is an upright one, and the figures 
are the size of life. ‘Old John Brown,”’ his arms pin- 
ioned with a cord, is on his way to the ows upon 
which they hanged him. The figure the white- 
bearded man is fullof manly dignity. A young col- 
ored woman kneels before him, offering her infant for 
his blessing, which the old hero gives, with his left 
hand p! on the cbild’s head. e guard in attend- 
ance wear the old-fashioned uniform of the ‘Conti- 
nentals,” which gives a picturesque element to the 
composition, besides being strictly in accordance with 
fact. In the backgr there are several peerin: 
faces of a stamp very characteristic of the time an 
“= In contrast with the colored types, are two fair 

8 in the a group to the right. The negro 
character is admirably painted, and the drawing, 
throughout the composition, does credit to a pupil of 
Thomas Conture, in whose studio Mr. Noble was an 
assiduous worker some few years ago. An excellent 
lithograph of this fine picture has lately been executed 
by Endicott, : 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tue New Year has come in seasonably, with 
bright sky and frost and snow. The year, however, 
looks gloomy, and the political horizon augurs storm. 
The Eastern question has evidently advanced, and 
other contingencies are at hand. The first move and 
the question of the day is the new French Army Bill. 
All the able-bodied are to be gradually incorporated 
into the ranks, and the Second Empire is about to repeat 
the errors of the first. The number of conscripts, 
100,000 annually, will exhaust all the manhood of 
France, and a population that slowly increased will not 
advance at all under “ martial law.”” The conscript, 
too, is kept too long in the ranks; seven years of mili- 
tary service demoralizes the “subject” for other em- 
ployments, and the flower of the country is doomed to 
assured destruction. It isthe old gambling for huraan 
life. France has learnt nothing new, but merely follows 
her old traditions that it is better to fight than work, 
to extend her don:inions abroad than increase at home. 
No doubt she will soon attack Germany or Russia, bu’ 
probably with little success, as the power of nations 
depends upon the vitality of race, and she fs less vital 
than the German or the Sclave. The morals and maxims 
of courts and camps do not make nations great, pros- 
perous, or flourishing. France, too, has no cause and 
no cry to go with to the contest. The aim of war must be 
territorial aggrandizement on her part, with the sub- 
jective view of recovering a prestige considerably 
damaged by the collapse of the Mexican Empire, and 
the humiliating part in that tragedy played by the 
planter of the Latin race on the soil of America, which 
proved so unfavorable to the growth of that prematurely 
decayed Western civilization, So urgent are the ne- 
cessities of more conscripts that even aliens and their 
children domiciled in France are to swell the ranks ot 
the Imperial levies, As some of them are British or 
American citizens, whose rights are probably guaranteed 
by treaties, there will no doubt arise some “ hitch ”’ in 
the scheme, In fact, a more unscrupulous despotism 
has not been seen for centuries. It is far inferior to 
the Prussian scheme, with its short service of two 
years, just at the beginning of life, sufficient to make 
the lad a soldier without preventing the man becoming 
a citizen, giving him back to his family comparatively 
unpolluted with the habits of the camp, and enabling 
him to work his Silesian farm, and add immensely to 
the crop of little Germans which spring up around his 
Lares and Penates. All which is ignored by that grim 
pretorian prefect of the Second Empire, Marshal Niel, 
to whose vision France appears a camp, Paris the head- 
quarters, and humanity the cattle of the drill sergeant. 
As for euch hosts as will be soon in arms there is no 
disarmament except death, the issue must be a general 
European war. 

Fenianism yives considerable apprehension here; it 
is a kind of private war on a small scale; one day a gas- 
ometer is to be exploded, next day a town-hall blown 
up, or a policeman is shot at, or a juryman is attacked, 
or a railway station is to be destroyed, or the Atlantic 
cable cut. Then the official mind is filled with various 
rumors, anonymous communications and secret dread; 
mains are flushed, fire-engines held in readiness, cial 
constables innumerable enrolled, the police arme 
ends, however, as might be expected; great schemes, 
if planned, are detected, smaller outrages when perpe- 
trated, punished, The Tory press are throwing out sug- 
gestions for repressive remedies; ‘‘ suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus,” ‘‘ Martial Law,” prosecution of the 
prees itself, odious measures only resorted to in the face 
of actual insurrection, and for which so much 
was thrown by it on the United States when ‘ed in 
the struggle against Secession. When the middle c 
sre sufficiently some of these means will prob- 
ably be ad by the Parliament, but they are dap- 
gerous, not to say unconstitutional and illegal, and cal- 
culated to increase the evils they profess to cure, In 
Ireland there is no doubt great er, ae the mass of 
the Roman Catholic population are disaffected, and 
sooner or later the question must be determined in the 

way. The Fenians can have no hope, except that 
ot embroi] England and America in a fratricidal war, 
the results of which would not result in the aims of 
Fenianisem, however disastrous it might be to both 
countries, 

The Alabama claims remain where they were. Looked 
at from this side of the Atlantic, it is considered that 
any Btate has the right to acknowledge any provisional 

overnment as belligerent, that the block of Presi- 
Sent Lincoln formally did so prior to the British recog- 
nition, and that the belligerent rights ted to the 
South were really beneficial to the United States, as 
without it no blockade could have recognized by 
the British Government. No doubt as a general axiom 
it is premature to recognize any ernment but those 
already established, before the end of their contests with 
the authorty from which they attempt to separate. The 
recognition of such attempts as afterward collapse, 
throws a certain discredit on the political judgment of 
such States as do so, The question is ti but will 
probably be amicably settled at a future day. 

The Abyssinian expedition is going ahead, but no 
warlike encounters bave as yet taken . The Abuna, 
or Patriach, has died, some chsritably suppose by the 
arts of King Theodore, who seems at the present mo- 


ment to be nowhere, while some rival tates, 
kings of Shoa and , have shown disposi- 
tions. The mules camels have landed, but a new 
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Herat, and England and Bom! 
the Sclave Colossus lays a 
tranquilizing Sassnias anemne teak Ce nie 

ing at present keep quiet; 
but the future ts to a gigantic struggle, in which 
will be involved the very existence of European civili- 
zation as it is exhibited at present. 

The New Year’s reception at the Tuileries went 
off witb the usual diplomatic bon-bons of set phrases 
between the ambassadors and the emperor, whose 
speech to the Prussian Mivister was polite, but not 
quite clear, The Prussian Minister has also addressed 
some reassuring platitudes to the King of Italy, on 
presenting the entials as ambassador of the North- 
German Confederation, of which Bismarck may be 
considered the life and soul. Alliances properly 
cemented supplement armies, It is not mere’y the 
amount of men in arms, but the confidence that States 
ip , Which tees their security, and Bismarck 
will utilize his weak friend, 

Vesuvius has at length burst forth, and torrents of 
lava are Seepuing Gown the old currents in the direc- 
tion of Resina and Torre del Goeco, the imhabitaats of 
which are alarmed, and began to quit after this last no- 
tice. They will no doubt go back, as they always do, 
after the eruption is over. 

The walrus which died cost the Zoological Society 
$2,000, and did not ring in 2,000 cents to the Gardens. 
It arrived at the wrong season, as the weather here was 
not favorable to enjoying the attraction. 

There is nothing at present very new or important in 
science or literature, but something wili no donbt 
occur to enliven the dullness of the learned societies. 

worth Dixon’s book is announced as all but ready, 
and will give some curious accounts of certain sects 
of German —— with Mormcnic proclivities in high 
quarters and amidst strong doctrines, Marochetti, the 
sculpter, bas died at Paris; his 
and a) ated here, where sculpture has much de- 
clined, and requires a revival, and Marochetti stopped 
a gap which will have to be stopped again. Hehada 
certain vigor and Sre of conception, in the medieval 
style; but his works, like most modern sculpture, hada 
ood deal of the pictorial about them. As to Austra- 
and New Zealand trees, attempts to acclimat:ze 
them in England have proved unsvccessful, and 500 
which were planted out last year at Kew perished. It 
would require half a century of experiments to raise a 
single eucalyptus or wottle, Could it be done, the ac- 
cession to our woods would be most acceptable. 
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THE NEW CAPITOL AT ALBANY. N.Y. 


WE are enabled to lay before our readers this 
week a very accurate representation of the plan of the 
new State Capitol which was adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners in September last. According to this 
design, the building will cer'ainly be an attractive one, 
_and will combine great architectural beauty with a de- 
gree of ease and grace which will make it compare 
favorably with any similar structure in this country. 

The building will be erected upon the site now occu- 
pied by Congress Hall, the Public Library, and a num- 
ber of private dwellings, the demolition of which has 
already been begun, and will extend a distance ot 280 
feet on Kagie and Hawk streets, and 390 feet on State 
street and Washington avenue. The style of architec- 
ture to be observed is that of the renaissance, which is 
almost universally adopted in Europe for buildings de- 
signed for civil purposes, The Commissioners have 
yet to decide upon the building material; the advan- 
tages and beauty of marble and granite being urged 
with about equal force. The terrace in front, which 
was rendered necessary by the sharpness of the grade, 
will form a new and magnificent feature of the edifice, 
The tower, which will be about $00 feet in height, was 
adopted as being more elegant and appropriate than a 
dome, which is seldom found in European buildings, 
except those of an ecclesiastical nature. In the centre 
of the structure will be a commodious open court, con- 
structed of the same material as the external walls, and 
finished in accordance with the general embellishments, 
The subjects of light and ventilation have been care- 
fully studied by the architects, and the building will be 
fire-proof throughout. 

The Senate Chamber will be located on the State 
street side, and will be 75 feet long, by 50 feet wide, ex- 
clusive of galleries, 

The Assembly Chamber is to be on the Washington 
avenue side, and will be 95 by 75 teet in dimensions, 
likewise exclusive of galleries, The Public Library will 
occupy the second and third stories of the entire 
front. 

For the Executive Department, the Governor will re- 
quire five rooms—one of about 800 feet area, a private 
room of about 500 feet area, with a small anteroom, 
two rooms for Secretaries of about 600 fect area each, 
with an anteroom to each of about 400 feet area. 

The Adjutant-General will require four rooms, one of 
about 500 feet area, with a small anteroom attached, 
and three of about 400 feet area each, 

The other members of the Governor’s Military Staff 
will require six rooms of about 400 feet area each, with 
@ sma/l anteroom ‘atiached to each, 

The Law Library will, it is estimated, contain at the 
close of the present year about 20,000, and the General 
Library about 52,000 volumes, and both are steadily 
increasing. Ample provision is made, by galleries and 
otherwise, for the future growth of both libraries, 
They will be in separate apartments, with a reading- 
room or rooms of suitable size attached to each. A 
room or hall, situated in a convenient locality, is to be 
fitted up for maps, charts, paintings, statuary, and 
objects of special interest. 

There will also be a room of about 600 feet area for 
the Regents of the University, another for the Secretary 
of about 500 feet area, and another adjoining of about 
400 feet area for recoris and other purposes, Also a 
packing and store-room, and a room for duplicates, each 
of about 500 feet area. 

The room in which the sessions of the Court of Ap- 
peals will be held will contain about 5,000 feet area, with 
a gallery or other suitable arrangements for reporters 
and visitors. There will be a library of about 1,000 tect 
area, and a consultation-room annexed thereto for the 
judges of about 800 feet area, with an ante-room, two 
rooms for the Clerk of the Court, and @ record room, 
each of 600 feet area, and a room of about 400 feet area 
for the officers and other persons in attendance on the 
court. 

An apartment, containing about 4,000 feet ares, is to 
be set apart to provide for the contingencies of the 
future, and which may be used by either branch of the 
Legislature, the Governor, or other State authorities, 
for special purposes, 

In addition to these, there will be ample apartments 
for a post-office, cloak and reception-rooms, and a num- 
ber of committee-rooms, with the requisite ante and 
record-rooms attached. 

The floors of the halis, and the stairs, landings and 
passages throughout the building are to te of stone, or 
of stone and iron, where the use of iron may be pre- 
ferable. 

It will be impossible to estimate the cost of the struo- 
ture, or the time that will be occupied with its comple- 
tion, until the Commissioners hold another consulta- 
tation, and determine upon the building material, the 
nature and extent of the ornameutation, aud conclude 
contracts with builders, etc. We are assured, however, 
that the v4rk will be pushed forward with , 
Mesers. Gilman & Kendall, of this city, aod Fuller & 
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Laver, of Albany, are the architects, 
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EXAMINATION OF FENIAN PRISONERS, BOW STRUET, LONDON. H. M. 8. GALATEA IN A CYCLONE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
| conveyed to the court in a prison van, escorted bya arrest of the parties, and a dairyman who had seen New Church of the Trinity, Paris. 


Suaattnation of the Dentaa Butssness. strong detachment of mounted police, who were heavily several men bring a barrel of gunpowder to the walls | Not only new boulevards are being built in Paris, 
On the 30th of December last, the five prisoners who armed with revolvers and cutlasses. Our ulustration of the prison, but was unable to identify either of the | but also new churches, that spring up so rapidly that 
had been held in custody ona charge of murder, caused | represents the interior of the court during theexam- _ persons in the dock. A charge of treason-felony was | they seem to have been raised by the wand of an en- 
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NEW MARKET AT MONTMARTRE, PARIS, 
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GOOSE MARKET, STRASBURG. 
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HOLIDAY SHOPS ON THE BOUTEVARDS, PARIS. 


* 
by their attempt to blow up the C'erkenwell House of | ination, The names of the prisoners are Timothy and set up against the brothers Desmond, Nicholas Eng- | chanter. At the extremity of Chaussée-d’Antin is to 
Detention, for the purpose of liberating t'1e Fenian | William Desmond, brothers, Jeremiah Allen, Nicholas lish, John O’Keefe and Patrick Mullany. At the con-| be seen the new Church of the Trinity, the elegant 
prisoners there confined, were again brought up at the | English, and Ann Justice. The principal witnesses ex- clusion of the examination the prisoners were again re- | work of M. Ballu, which is pronounced to be, among 
Bow Street Police Court for trial. The prisoners were ' amined were the police officers who had assisted in the manded to their cells. the modern monuments that embellish Paris, not even 
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BENEDICTION OF THE FRENCH CEMETERY AT BOGHARI, ALGIERS. BALL TO ADMIRAL DE LA GRANDIERE, SAIGON, COCHIN CHINA. 
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excepting the Opera, that which 
holds the first place, and is most 
attractive to the eye. It is, in- 
deed, the church that is best 
adapted to the Chaussée-d’Antin ; 
@race(ul, elegant, with amiable 
and smiling aspect, with all the 
architectural attributes that are 
most grateful to the sight. . In 
front of the finely-scutptured 
porch three statues stand, looking 
down into the crystal of the foun- 
tain, Faith, Hope and Charity, 
seeming to extend the peace of 
their smiles and the calm of their 
attitudes over the flowers and 
shrubbery of the garden. The 
visitor, passing the portals, em- 
bellished with purple and gold, 
enters the interior, represented 
in our engraving, and is envel- 
oped in a warm atmosphere, in 
which floats a vague and pleasing 
incense, Gclden chandeliers are 
suspended from the lolty dome. 
The ficors are of oak, A broad 
stairway leads to the choir, 
above which rises the splendid 
altar, Numerous works of art 
adorr the interior; among others 
four sculptured allegorical de- 
signs, from the chisels of Messrs. 
Cavelier, Maillet, Cranck and 
Carpeaux, representing Justice, 
Strength, Prudence and Tem- 
perance. The statues of St. John, 
St. Luke, St. Mark and St. Mat- 
thew detach themselves from the 
roof at the angles of the campa- 
nile. Fine paintings, by Messrs, 
Levy, Delaunay, Barrias, Jobbe 
and Duval, enrich with glowing 
colors and expressive variety of 
features the white nakedness of 
the stone-work. Apart from all 
architectural merit, there is no 
church that better responds to 
the exigencies of modern faith. 
It is in complete harmony with 
the spirit of the times. It avoids 
austerity and leagues with com- 
fort. Within those wilis the 
mind yields to an impression of 
tle joys and radiance of pa:a- 
dise. 


Temporary Shops in 
Paris during the Christ- 
mas Holidays. 


Every year, from the 25th of 
December until the 6th of Janu- 
‘ary iollowing, the municipal po- 
lice authorities of Paris permit 
all who make application to erect, 
upon certain designated localities 
in the public thoroughfares, tem- 
porary shops for the sale of all 
kinds of merchandize. It might 
properly be called the great Par- 
isian fair. Hundreds of shops are 
built along the boulevards and 
the large thoroughtares, and the 
peopie crowd there and make 
their purchases, enabling many 
shop-keepers, within that fort- 
night, to square their accounts 
for the year. But all these shops, 
conetructed of materials of the 
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most various and economical 
character, some of canvas, some 
of wood, others even of paste- 
board, do not present a very 
agreeable coup d’@il. To remedy 
this defect, the authcrities con- 
structed 600 shops after a uni- 
form model, and rented them at 
the ra'e of cne franc per diem. 
Our engraving represents these 
shops as seen from the Gym- 
nase, Buulevard Bonne Nouvelle, 
where the effect was exceedingly 
novel and picture sque. 


Benediction of the Ceme. 
tery of Cholera Victims 
at Boghart, Algiers, 


The ravages caused by the 
cholera in the suuth cf the pro- 
vince of Algiers last summer 
have necessitated the establish- 
ment of a cemetery near the ad- 
vanced post of Boghari, Recent- 
ly occurred the benediction of 
this new buryivug-ground. Among 
the French dead who there sleep 
their last sleep is Dr. Doutet, 
who, till the last moment, com- 
bated the scourge, and suc- 
cumbed a victim to his devotion, 
Our engraving represents the 
mournful scene of this Christian 
ceremony upon soil long devoted 
to Mobammedapism. 


H, M. 8S. Galatea in a 
Cyclone in the Indian 
Ocean. 


On the passage from the Cape 
ot Good Hope to Adelaide, H, M. 
8. Galatea, Captain H. R, H. the 
Duke of Ejinburch, K. G., fell in 
with one of the vivient cyclones, 
or revolving hurricanes, so com- 
mon in those seas, On the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the 12th of Octo- 
ber, there was every indication 
of more than usually bad weather 
coming on. The wind was steady 
at N.N.E., the ship’s course. by 
compass, being E. 8. E., going 
tourteen knots, under close reeted 
topsails. A litt'e betore mid- 
night a bleck arch squall was 
observed to the westward, This 
came up rapidly, makiug the sea 
foam and boil beneath it, and the 
wind was distinctly heard scream- 
ing along on its path toward the 
ship. The helm was at once put 
lard up to keep her head from 
com'ng up to the wind, and the 
fore-yard was braced up to assist 
the helm; but with all these pre- 
cautions, althouvh there was no 
sail on the mizzenmast, the ship 
kept so close to the wind as to 
spill (or shak:) her mizzentopsail 
with the ma nyard syuare. Bear- 
ing away before the squall was 
therefore out of the question, as 
the ship had such a tendency to 
come up to tne wind. The fore- 
topsail having been clewed up 
to furl (owing to the force of the 
wind, although it could be hardly 
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spared, being required to keep the ship off the wind), | bon, terminating in a rosette similar to those which 
aad other important matters baving been arranged, the | raise the sides of the lace tunic. A ceinture of ribbon, 


mainyard was braced up, and the ship was hove to, 
head N.N.W., ander close-reefed maintop-sall, reefed 
foresail, amd torestay-sail — the foretepmast-staysail 
having been blown away previously. The soa was at 
that Gme one wide white sbest of hissing foam, and the 
ship at one time heeled over so much that the men 
could not keep their footing, many of them being thrown 
‘iolentiy down into the lee scuppers. A huge sea struck 
the ship between the fore and mainmasts, rising in a 
dense wass of spray, which completely hid the fore- 
mast, The sky was not all dense and black, but very 
Right at times, when the moon appeated between the 
clouds in a white misty spot. By tour o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning the barometer had risen trom 28°16 to 
29°14, and at eight a.m. to 29°42, the wind gradually 
veering from W. to W.S.W. and 8.W., and the weather 
improving as the ship ran to the northward. At 2.50 
P.M. of the 13th wore ship, and proceeded on her course 
for Adelaide, She arrived there on October 30, when 
his Royal Highwess was received by the Governor of 
South Australia, the provincial and municipal authori- 
ties, and tre people with ® most loyal weloome, Having 
staid many days at Adelaide, the Galatea went on to 
Melbourne, arriving on November 80. 


The New Market of Montmartre, Paris. 


The new market of Montmartre, on the Place Saint- 
Pierre, Paris, was inaugurated on the 24 of January, 
1863. It is another evidence of the activity, taste and 
hberaliy with which, under the inspiration of the Em- 
Peror Napoieon, the work of municipal improvement 
goes on in Paris, Our engraving will enable the public 
of New York to make a comparison between the markets 
of the two cities. The contrast is not favorable to the 
metropolis of America, for the markets of this city are 
certainly not remarkable tor anything that a civilized 
community can point out with pride or satisfaction. 


The Goose Market at Strasburg. 


In the autumn of every year, upon designated days, 
the farmers and villagers bing their geese to market 
at Strasburg, from all parts of tne surrounding coun- 
try. For several weeks before the appointed market 
day the feathered bipeds are subjected to a tattening 
process, particu'arly calculated to give expansion and 
adipos¢ substance to their livers, It is for this reason 
that the geese of Strasburg are famous, supplying, as 
they do, the epicure with the delicious and celebrated 








Patt de foie gras, about which so much has been written, 
and of which so much has been eaten, from the time of 
Lucullus to that of the gormands of the present day. | 
The scene represented in our engraving is an animated | 
One, with many elements of the grotesque; and is sug- 
gestive of hideous noises from the throats of those 
very demonsirative creatures that saved the capitol ot 
Rome trem the assaulting Gaul, 


Ball Given at Saigon, Cochin China, to 
Vite-Admiral de la Grandiecre, Com- 
Mander-in-Chief and Governor of the 
Province. 


Our engraving represents a grand ball given at 
Baigon, by the merchants of that place, in honor of 
Vicr-Admiral M. de la Grandiere, Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Cochin China, The building of 
the local Exposition was placed at the disposal of the 
commitiee, and was decorated with much taste, The 
arrival of the Governor and his suite was the signal for 
the festivity to begin. At supper the president pro- 
posed the health of the Governor and his charming 
family; he alluded to the se~vices rendered the colony 
by M. de la Grandiere, dwelling upon the subject of the 
Snnuexation of the threes provinces of the East, a con- 
quest eilected without the sueddiug of a drop of blood; 
then turning to Mad ime de la Graniiere, the president 
coneratulated her wirmly upon having dared to brave 
the long voyage end dangers ot the climate, to give to 
European ladies an example of courageous abnegation. 
Admiral de la Grandiere responded with a toast to the 
prosperity of the commerce of Saigon. 





ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


The present eruption of Vesuvius is of unusual 
extent and grandeur. On Saturday, 14th December of 
last year, the phenomenon commenced. The day be- 
fore, it had been announced by matterings and detona- 
tions, and by smoke that escaped trom the crater in vol- 
umes more than ordinarily dense. Screanis of lava 
soon began to ma:k the mantle of snow that covered 
the summit of the mountain. The violence of the 
explosions increased, and the rocks and blocks of lava 
could be distinctly seen projected by the volcano to a 
great height. On Tuesday, during the night, the spec- 
tacle was grand; tocrents of einders and sand sprang 
from the crater, and coursed along the sky like the fusees 
of art’ficial fireworks. The incandescent lava bathed the 
whole upper cone, and with crimson reflections illumi- 
nated Naples and the bay. The engraving we give has 
the merit of being scrupulously exact. It represents 
the aspect of the new crater seen from the Somma side, 
that is, from the only point of view where the 
lava was cold enough to permit an approach near 
enough to make the sketch. A visit to the crater 
has been latter’y the object of every one in the vicinity. 
The Neapolitans, who generally leave the task to 
strangers, pow eacerly make the ascent. The English 
tourists are particularly noticeable for their earnestness 
and curiosity. The lava streams were at one time so 
abundant that some calamity was feared; but the ernup- 
tion became calmer, and, without ceasing to be im- 
posing, presented at the time the drawiug was made a 
spectacle majestical, but not appalling. 











PARIS FASHIONS FOR 1868. 


Vexvet bonnets are decidedly the mode, and 
trimmed, as they mostly are, with bands, buckles and 
ornaments of artistic jewolery, and a single ostrich 
feather of the same shade of color as the velvet on the 
left side, they certainly present a most elegant appear. 
ance. In place of the lace vail behind, s large bow of 
velvet has been recently introduced, the wide ends of 
which, ornamented with double rows of silk fringe, fall 

over the chignon. The Fanchon and Trianon 
shapes are most in favom and the velvet is very fre- 
quently arranged in narrow plails, radiating from the 
back of the bonnet. ; 

Velvet robes are now usually trimmed with silk fringe, 
and ornamented with buttons and bands of passemen. 
terie; they are stil] the fashionabie toilette de promenade. 
In evening dress we have silks of delicate shades, either 
plain or figured, with cursages or Marie Antoinette 
fichus of white lace, and at times with lace flounces, 
A handsome robe of this character has the jupe of pale 
salmon-colored poult-de-soie and -s low corsage to 
correspond; over it is worn s second corsage of rich 
white lace, from which falls a kind of tunic, caught up 
at each side with large silk rosettes of the same shade of 
color as the robe. In front hangs s lace chatelaine, 
down the contre of which runs s band of plaited rib- 


| fastened with a rose-shape| buckle, encircles the waist, 


and the jupe, which is 4 queue, has a deep flounce of 
white lace at the bottom. 

Another evening dress is of white moire, figared over 
with small blue flowers. The jupe is 4 queue, and the 
low corsage of the robe is bordered with Valenciennes 
lace of Gothic pattern, turned down and open at the 
bosom to show a lace chemisette, ornamented with 
bow Louis Quinge, fastened with a rich jewel, in front. 
With this robe a moire sash is worn, the square ends 
which are bordered with Valenciennes lace, similar to 
that which forms the trimming of the corsage. The 
whole of this lace is surmounted by a narrow band of 
delicate bime and white feathers; similar feathers, ar- 
ranged in the form of rosettes, ornament the front of 
the jupe and the small sleeves of the corsaze. 

Coiffures are more varied than ever, and attempts are 
now being made to combine flowers witb the artistic 
jewelry now so much in fashion; thus we have bands 
of poppy-colored velvet, ornamented with steel and 
gold cirslets and pendants, and having on the side an 
orchis in the midst of a tuft of small roses, Other 
coiffures are composed of twisted gold fringe and tur- 
quoise beads and pendants, interweaved with puffs ot 
white crape, and haviag golden acorns at the extremity 
of the twisted fringe. Gold combs, too, are ornamented 
with long clusters of lilies of the valley, which fall be- 
hind in the form of a deep fringe. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. 1. Totlettede Promenade’ a Deux Jupes, in deep 
brown velvet, the lower jupe touching the ground and 
the upper one open part way up the sides, with a short 
paletot to correspond, both being bordered with scal- 
lops of brown velvet, and trimmed at the openings with 
buttons and bands of passementerie. The bonnet is of 
blue velvet, with strings to match, and has a black lace 
vail falling over the chignon, 

Fig. 2, which is likewise a walking, or, more properly 
speaking, a visiting costume, has the robe of warm 
brown satin, over which is worn a velvet casaque ot the 
same tint, made short in front, and with a long train 
behind, This casaque is bordered with a broad band 
of feathers, and narrower bands or t the shoulders 
and cuffs of the tight-fitting sleeves. The chapeau, of 
baack lace, is trimmed with a wreath of violet velvet 
leaves, edged with gold thread, and with violet satin 
strings. 

Fiz. 3. Toilette de Diner.—The jupe of clear gray poult- 
de-soie; the low corsage cf white tarlatan, made with 
gathers, and having beneath ita high corsage with long 
sleeves of cerise taffeta, bordered with white lace, At 
the elbows are puffs of white tarlatan, wide corselot 
sash in cerise taffeta, fastened with large rosette, from 
beneath which the short ends fall down at the left side, 
Coiffure of cerise ribbon tied in a bow at the right side 
of the head, 

Fig. 4. Toilette de Soirée.—Robe of white embroidered 
muslin, bordered with lace, made short in front, and 
with a long train behind, and worn over a rose-colored 
taffeta jupe, trimmed at the lower part with a double 
pink ruche. The low corsage of the robe is tight at the 
waist, and has short rounded basques in front and very 
long basques behind, bordered with a ruche of rose- 
colored taffeta, finishing with rosettes at the sides. A 
similar ruche passes round the upper part of the cor- 
sage and over the short puffed muslin sleeves. The 
coiffure is composed of a tuft of pink flowers. 








A Story of Some Worthless Land. 
CHAPTER 1.—FATHER AND SON. 


“Morr, my boy, I am glad that you take so 
cheerful a view of it, but I am too old to start 
again. We can hold our heads up, though, for 
I have paid every dollar. The money is gone and 
the business is gone, but there was no failure, and 
no dishonor to our name.” 

** But what will you do, father? You can’t live 
on the interest of ten thousand dollars, even with 
me off your hands.” 

‘Perhaps not, my boy; but, then, there’s the 
Jersey farm. 1am going to retire upon that; it’s 
big enough.” 

** A parcel of worthless wilderness, rocks, sand, 
trees, brush. You can’t do much with that, un- 
less you take to raising goats and rabbits.” 

“But there’s eight hundred acres of it, and 
there would be more if it was only spread out.” 

** But it ain’t spread, and you can’t spread it.” 

And Mott Van Brunt paced to and fro in a fever 
of disgust at the idea of his noble old father 
settling down in such a place in his old age. 

“But, my boy, there’s quite a patch that will 
grow something, and I can make out to live till 
you return.” 

“* But you will be so lonely!” 

“JT shall have my books and old Martha for 
company, and it’s only two hours by rail from the 
city.” 

The discussion that followed was too long to 
report, but it ended, as usual, by old Van Brunt 
having hisway. The Jersey farm was truly a wild 
and lonely place, but the proud old merchant was 
a trifle soured by his reverses, and he liked the 
idea of getting as much out of sight as possible. 

This was in 1861, and it was by the crash of that 
spring, for he had been largely in the Southern 
trade, that Mr. Van Brunt had lost his ample 
fortune. Mott was his only son, a fine, manly 
fellow of twenty, just returned from a German 
university, to find himself a poor man by necessity 
and a soldier by choice. The shouider-straps of 
his new commission as captain were already on 
his shoulders. According to their ideas, his father 
was quietly accepting a condition the next door 
to poverty, but there seemed no help for it. 

*‘ And now, Mott, what will Miss Agnes and her 
stiff old father say to allthis? Won’t it make a 
change in that quarter?” 

Mott colored deeply, and for a moment he was 
silent. 

**T shall soon know, father, for I am going there 
this evening.” 

“Well, we will see if a penniless captain of 
Yolunteers is the same man in their eyes as the 
young millionaire.” 

It was perhaps a trifle unkind in the sore-minded 
old man to stir up suspicion in the sensitive mind 
of the proud young soldier, and the results were 
none of the best. 

Mott left the stately old mansion, which was to 
be no longer his own, with a sort of jealous some- 





thing swelling in his heart, which quite fitted him 
for prompt perception of anything like a “‘ snub.” 


CHAPTER I.—THE YOUNG LADY AND HER FATHER. 


Tuexz had not been exactly an engagement, 
only a sort of tacit understanding, between Mott 
Van Brunt and Agnes Portland, but it bad been 
80 good an understanding that all the world under- 
stood it as well as they did. 

was a sweet but blonde of about 
seventeen, with beauty enough to turn the head 
of any young man, and pride enough to make him 
all sorts of trouble after she had done so. 

The lights were bla-ing from the windows of 
the tall “ brown stone front” when Mott arrived, 
and he, to his great disappointment, discovered 
that it was a “ company evening.” He had known 
it well enough, and his cards might have reminded 
him, but his heart and head had been too full, 
and it had escaped him. Still he determined to 
goon. Perhaps this would be his best occasion 
for solving the doubts that arose in his mind as 
he recalled the words of his father. 

It was by no means late, rather the contrary, 
but dancing had commenced, and the fair Agnes 
was already engaged “three deep” when Mott 
Van Brunt was announced. He happened to come 
in between the sets, and found hia way to her side 
with a degree of precipitation which more than 
indicated the state of his mind upon the one idea 
which had taken possession of him. His father’s 
financial misfortunes were already generally 
known, and his highly honorable conduct had 
been the subject of more than a little eulogy 
among the stiff but right-minded set of old mer- 
chants to which Mr. Portland and himself be- 
longed. Mott could not know this, however, and 
he was wearing his heart, that night, with the 
sore side up. 

Agnes was sorry for him, and was, moreover, & 
trifle embarrassed how to meet him, or what to 
say tohim. The sight of his uniform, too, told 


her pretty face was grave, her manner a little 
constrained before so many, and that if, in the 
effort to retain her composure and control her 
voice, she put on what struck upon hor sensitive 
lover with an icy chill? She was not cold, she 
did not mean to be, but to him she certainly 
seemed so, and all the pride of the Van Brunts 
was on fire in a moment. 

“Father was right,” he'said to himself, and at 
once his manner became worse than her own. 

They were just struggling with a few common- 
places, and if Mott could have had a minute longer 
to note the changing color and moistening eyes 
of his mistress, all might yet have been well, but 
luck was against him, for just then her father’s 
voice broke in with : 

** Aggie, my dear, they are waiting for you.” 

And her hand was hurriedly claimed for that 
set by somebody or other, she could hardly tell 
who, and she was whirled away. 

** Ah! in uniform?” continued the old gentle- 
men. ‘I see patriotism and all that, and cap- 
tain to start with. Well, Captain Van Brunt, when 
do you leave us?” 

Again Mott said to himself, “It used to be ‘my 
dear Mott,’” but he answered aloud, 

T start for the front to-morrow, Mr. Portland; 
this is my last evening in New York.” 

“But what will your father do without you, 
now—now——” 

**Now he is poor? He says he is not yet too 
poor to give his son to his country. He does not 
owe a dollar in the world, but he owes his coun- 
try all that he has left. We shall be aole to take 
care of ourselves, I think.” 

Old Mr. Portland hummed and hawed; he 
wanted to make a proffer of assistance, he wanted 
to say something handsome, but a nice old lady 
of their acquaintance spoilt all that by volubly 
but patriotically forcing herselt into the conver- 
sation, By the time Mr. Portland could get away 
from his duties to his other guests to make a 
second attempt, Mott was nowhere to be found. 

“Aggie, my dear,” said he, as they met in a 
somewhat retired corner, ‘‘ what has become of 
Mott? Iam afraid he has gone home,” 

‘Gone home !” 

“Yes; and he is to start for the front to-mwor- 
row.” 

“Oh, father!” 

“I’m afraid I did or said something that hurt 
him,” 

**Oh, dear, I hope not!” 

“ What did you say to him?” 

“I? Why—oh, dear me! I did not half speak 
to him, I was so worried. I know he thought me 
strange. And then you, too! What will he think 
of us—what shall I do?” 

“Tt is certainly unfortunate. I don’t want old 
Van Brunt to think mo as meanasthat. Why, 
he settled to the last cent like an honest old fel- 
low, as he is, and I always liked Mott.” 

There seemed to be no help for it ; and when Mr. 
Portland went to see his old friend the next day, 
he was not to be found ; father and son had gone, 
each his own way. 

Many and bitter were the tears that fell from 
the pretty blue eyes of Agnes, and more than 
once during these eventful years her cheeks grew 
terribly pale as she conned the list of the wounded 
in the reports of the great battles, for after Mott 
was once “at the front,” he staid there, and he 
had his full share of the luck that came to those 
who did so, 

One thing more he did with the most filial 
punctuality, often at the expense of his own ease 
and comfort : one-half of his pay was sent as reg- 
ularly as might be to strengthen the hands of his 
father in his hard battle with the good-for-nothing 
acres upon which he had hidden himself, The 
money did good, but as not a dollar of it was ever 
spent, the good was at first only to the heart of 
the lonely but loving old father, 





CHAPTER IlI.—THE WORTHLESS LAND. 
His, covered with dense forest and seamed 
with wild ravines, and a broad waste of white 
sand, covered by a thin sod or supporting forlorn- 
looking crops, with a picturesque but rambling old 





farm-house nestled at the foot of the tallest hill, 


her still further news, and who shall blame her if |. 


this was the character of Van Brunt’s Jersey 
farm, and here he strove, in desperate diligence, 
to forget his lost importance, alternately weeping 
or hurrahing, as Mott’s letters announced a defeat 
or a victory, a wound or a promotion. 

Time fled, and the old man knew very weil why 
Mott did not take any furlough, and at last some- 
thing happened which made him almost cease to 
wish him to do so. It happened thus—1863 came, 
with its floods of money and its swarms of suddenly 
rich men, and its swelling tide of speculation. 
The overcrowded city overflowed upon the sur- 
rounding country faster than ever. Keen-cyed 
men were exploring all the region round about for 
investments, andcertain improvements in railcom- 
munications had brought the Jersey farm still 
nearer to the great centre. And so, one morning, 
as old Mr. Van Brunt, seedily and carelessly 
dressed, was trotting his fat little pony along the 
dusty highway, he overheard a conversation be- 
tween a couple of gentlemen in a wagon that he 
was vainly trying to pass. 

“Splendid! The finest location we have seen 
yet.” 

** Picturesque |” 

** What building sites for villas!” 

“ Worth five hundred an acre, every acre of it.” 

** And I'll bet we can get it for a song.” 

“Some old Dutchman owns it, of course. 
They're keen on a trade, though.” 

“Tsay, can you tell us who owns that tract of 
ground?” 

‘**T believe the Van Brunts do.” 

“‘ Who are they, and where can we find them ?”» 

‘‘ Well, old Van Brunt lives over yonder, but the 
young fellow’s in the army.” 

** Is the old man sharp ?” 

“No; he’s a regular old fool. Don’t know the 
value of anything.” 

“Thank you ; I guess we had better pay him a 
visit.” 

“Very well, tell him I sent you.” 

“JT will; what’s your name?” 

“My name? Oh, my name’s Van Brunt, and I 
live over yonder.” 

It would have taken a fast horse to have passed 
that buggy for a mile or two, but old Van Brunt 
let his pony walk, and fell into a brown study. If 
all this was true, and he was half inclined to be- 
lieve that it was, it was time he was at work. 
Mott need not be a poor man, after all, when he 
came back from the army. The season wag get- 
ting late, to be sure, but a good deal could be 
done, even in winter, in the way of planning and 
laying out, and even in actual work. But for that 
and many other things he would need money, and 
he had but little. Still, he would do what he 
could with that. Instead of leaving the remnants 
of his fortune at interest, as Mott imagined, the 
distrustful old man had turned it all into gold, 
and carried it into the country with him. There 
was about twelve thousand dollars of it, but when 
he came to use it, to his utter astonishment, it 
swelled to over twenty-five. Gold had been 
growing, and old Van Brunt rubbed his eyes like 
Rip Van Winkle. None the less energetically did 
he set to work with his plans—his avenues, his 
locations, his views, his improvements of all 
kinds, When spring came, many a prowling 
speculator was astonished at the change which \ 
became manifest. Purchasers began to come 
more and more frequeutly to the rambling old 
farm-house. Moncey was too easily won in those t 
days for men to care much what they paid for a} 
fancy article. The old man’s dream began to be 
realized, His confidence in men and things, es- \ 
pecially in Government bonds, began to revive, | 
and he built a handsome villa of his own, much 
to the delight of his faithful old servant Martha. " 
There was so much riding around to do that the ' 
pony was not very fat that year, nor the next. | 

Then came the close of the war ; but not until’ 
the regiment of which he was now colonel was 
disbanded did Mott Van Brunt turn his face 
homeward, When he did so he took with him 
the stars of a brevet-brigadier; but he also 
took a pair of crutches, for though not actually 
crippled, he had been badly battered, and was 
still suffering. As yet he knew nothing about the 
changes at the farm, and his heart was heavy 
within him at the thought of becoming, even 
temporarily, a burden upon his poor old father. 

The record of that poor skeleton of a regiment, 
a mere handful now, had been narrowly watched 
by bright eyes throughout its course, and they 
had not failed to take note of its probable arrival 
in the city, for all who were left came home to-~ 
gether. 


CHAPTER IV.—HOW THE REST OF IT HAPPENED. 


Tue day of triumpbant receptions was over, 
but friends were waiting at the ferry for almost 
all of them but Mott, and his heart grew heavier 
and heavier. He had not forgotten anything, 
however, and, like a weak and used-up fellow as 
he was, he determined to take one more look at 
her house before he too buried himee!f in the soli- 
tude of the Jersey farm. It was not far trom the 
hotel, and he hobbled along on his orutches, 

By some strange accident Aggie sat at her front 
window that afternoon. It was dull and rainy, 
and she was gazing into the street, thinking—oh, 
so sadly!—of “‘what might have been,” when, 
from her shelter behind the lace curtain, she 
caught sight of a white and troubled face looking 
up at the house. The head sank with a despairing 
shake, and the gazer was turning away. Aggie 
put her hand upon her heart for a moment, and 
then bounded from her hiding-place, ont at the 
front door, down the steps. Oh, the inconsider- 
ate girl! Her hand was on his shoulder, and the 
rain was falling on her bright curls, 

“Oh, Mott! Mott?” 

*“ Aggie, can this be you?” 

But the touch of that little hand had been too 
much for him, and the gallant general fell in a 
dead faint. The next morning his father received 
the following note : 





“ My Dear Op Frrenp :—Your brave son—and 
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T hope he will soon be mine—is at my house, but 
is too weak to be moved. You will have to come 
in here to see him. Your room is ready for you. 
In haste, Yours truly, 

‘JOHN PORTLAND.” 


“At old John Poriland’s?” exclaimed Van 
Brunt, in half angry amazement. ‘ Well, I'll get 
him out of that quick! He need not owe them 
anything !” 

But when the old gentleman was shown into the 
room where his son was lying, and when he had 
in'a measure recovered from his half insane joy 
at meeting his cherished idol, it was hard for 
him to refuse the proftered hand of his old friend, 
or to frown in the blushing face of the fair Agnes. 
His heart was not so sore as it had boen, and he 
was beginning to melt. 

Mott’s own face clouded a little, for he had more 
than a little to struggle with in his own proud 
heart ; but his father brought him an unexpected 
relief by bluntly exclaiming : 

“Well, I’m glad of it—for Mott’s sake—but I 
want you to understand, John Portland, that my 
boy is no pauper. I can put down a cool quarter 
for him the day he is married, and it’s all come 
out of that worthless land in Jersey.” 








A Balloon Adventure. 


On the 11th of April, 1862, at five o’clock, an 
event at once amusing and thrilling occurred at 
our quarters, The Commander-in-Chief had ap- 
pointed his personal and confidential friend, 
General Fitz-John Porter, to conduct the siege of 
Yorktown. Porter was a polite, soldierly gentle- 
man, and a native of New Hampsbire, who had 
been in the regular army since early manhood. 
he fought gallantly in the Mexioan war, being 
thrice promoted and once seriously wounded, and 
he was now forty years of age, handsome, enthu- 
siastic, ambitious and popular. He made frequent 
ascensions with Lowe, and learned to go aloft 
alone. One day he ascended thrice, and finally 
seemed as cozily at home in the firmament as 
upon the solid earth. It is needless to say that 
he grew caroless, and on this particular morning 
leaped into the car and demanded the cables to 
be let out with all speed. I saw with some sur- 
prise that the flurried assistants were sending up 
the great straining canvas with a single rope 
attached, The enormous bag was only partially 
inflated, and the loose folds opened and shut with 
a crack like that of a musket. Noisily, fitfully, 
the yellow mass rose into the sky, the basket 
rocking like a feather in the zephyr ; and just as 
I turned aside to speak to a comrade, a sound 
came from overhead, like the explosion of a shell, 
and something striking me across the face laid 
me flat upon the ground. 

Half blind and stunned, I staggered to my feet, 
but the air seemed full of cries and curses. Open- 
ing my cyes ruefully, I saw all faces turned up- 
ward, and when I looked above—the balloon was 
adrift. 

The treacherous cable, rotted with vitriol, had 
snapped in twain; one fragment had been the 
cause of my downfall, and the other trailed, like 
a great entrail, from the receding car, where Fitz- 
John Porter was bounding upward upon a Pegasus 
that he could neither check nor direct. 

The whole army was agitated by the unwonted 
occurrence, From Battery No. 1, on the brink of 
the York, to the mouth of Warwick river, every 
soldier and officer was absorbed. Far within the 
Confederate lines the confusion extended. We 
heard the enemy’s alarm-guns, and directly the 
signal-flags were waving up and down our front. 

The general appeared directly over the edge of 
the car. He was tossing his hands frightenedly, 
and shouting something we could not compre- 
hend. 

“*O—pen—the—valve!” called Lowe, in his 
shrill tones, ‘‘ Climb—to—the—netting—and-- 
reach—the—valve—rope !” 

“The valve! the valve!” repeated a multitude 
of tongues, and all gazed with thrilling interest 
at the retreating hulk that sfill kept straight up- 
ward, swerving neither to the east nor the west. 

It was a weird spectacle, that frail, fading oval, 
gliding against the sky, floating in the serene 
azure, the little vessel swinging silently beneath, 
and a hundred thousand martial men watching 
the loss of their brother in 8, but powerless to 
relieve or recover him. ad Fitz-John Porter 
been drifting down the rapids of Niagara, he 
could not have been so far from human assist- 
ance. But we saw him directly, no bigger than a 
child’s toy, clambering up the netting and reach- 
ing for the cord. 

‘He can’t do it,” muttered a nian beside me ; 
“the wind blows the valve-rope to and fro, and 
only a spry, cool-headed fellow can catch it.” 

We saw the general descend, and appearing 
again over the edge of the basket, he seemed to 
be mutioning to the breathless hordes below the 
story of his failure. Then he dropped out of 
sight, and when we next saw him he was recon. 
noitring the Confederate works through a long 
black spy-glass. A great laugh went up and down 
the lines as this cool procedure was observed, and 
then a cheer of applause ran from group to group. 
For a moment it was doubtful that the balloon 
would float in either direction ; it seemed to faiter, 
like an irresolute being, and moved reluctantly 
south-eastward, toward Fortress Monroe, A 
huzza, half uttered, trembled on every lip. All 
eyes glistened, and some were dim with tears of 


joy. But the wayward canvas now turned due | 


westward, and was blown rapidly toward the 
Confederate works. Its course was fitfully direct, 
and the wind seemed to veer often, as if contrary 
currents, conscious of the opportunity, were 
struggling for the possession of the daring navi- 
gator. 

Toe south wind held mastery for a while, and 
the balloon passed the Federal] front amid a howl 
of despair from the soldiery, It kept right on, 
over sharpshooters, rifle-pits, and outworks, and 
finally passed, as if to deliver up its freight, 





directly over the heights of Yorktown. The cool 
courage, either of heroism or despair, had seized 
upon Fitz-John Porter. He turned his black 
glass upon the rampants and masked cannon 
below, upon the remote camps, upon the be- 
leagured town, upon the guns of Gloucester 
Point, and upon distant Norfolk. Had he been 
reconnoitriug from a secure perch at the tip of 
the moon, he could not have been more vigilant, 
and the Confederates probably thought this some 
Yankee device to peer into their sanctuary in 
despite of bail or shell. None of their great guus 
could be brought to bear upon the balloon; but 
there were some discharges of musketry that ap- 
peared to have no effect, and finally even these 
demonstrations ceased. Both armies in solemn 
silence were gazing aloft, while the imperturbable 
mariner continued to spy out the land. 

The sun was now rising behind us, and roseate 
rays struggled up to the zenith, like the arcs 
made by showery bombs, They threw a hazy 
atmosphere upon the balloon, and light shone 
through the network like the sun through the 
ribs of the skeleton ship in the “ Ancient 
Mariner.” Then, as all looked agape, the air-craft 
‘plunged, and tacked, and veered,” and drifted 
rapidly toward the Federal lines again. 

The allelujah that now wemt up shook the 
spheres, and when he had regained our camp 
limits, the general was seen clambering up again 
to clutch the valve-rope. This time he was suc- 
cessful, and the balloon fell like a stone, so that all 
hearts once more leaped up, and the cheers were 
hushed, Cavalry rode pell-mell from several 
directions, to reach the place of descent, and the 
general’s personal staff galloped past me like the 
wind, to be the first at his debarkation, I followed 
the throng of soldiery with due haste, and came 
up to the horsemen in a few minutes. The bal- 
loon had struck @ canvas tent with great violence, 
felling it as if by a bolt, and the general, un- 
harmed, had disentangled himself from innu- 
merable folds of oiled canvas, and was now the 
cynosure of an immense group of people, While 
the officers shook his hands, the rable bawled 
their satisfaction in hurrahs, and a band of music 
marching up directly, the throng of foot and 
horse gave him a vociferous escort to his quarters. 

While the siege of Yorktown was progressing, 
Ihad no opportunity to ascend with the “ pro- 
fessor,” for telegraphers and staff officers were 
constantly aloft. They appeared to be delighted 
with the accuracy of their reconnoissances ; but, 
strangely enough, none of them detected the 
evacuation of the place, though it was going 
on in broad daylight for nearly a week. 
In the same way they failed to mark the retire- 
ment from Manasses; and, so far as we may 
reason from the results, the balloon has availed 
nothing in the great exigencies of the war. 

Rambling for a day over the deserted entrench- 
ments, and spending a week at Williamsburg, I 
again rejoined the balloon corps at ‘ White 
House,” and made my first ascension from the 
river side, five miles oast of Richmond in the 
middle of May. 

We found the balloon, already partially inflated, 
resting behind a plowed hill that formed one of 
a ridge or chain of hills, bordering the Chicka- 
hominy. The stream was only a half-mile dis- 
tant, but the balloon was sheltered from observa- 
tion by reason of its position in the hollow. 

Heretofore the ascensions had been made from 
remote places, for there was good reason to be- 
lieve that batteries lined the opposite hills ; but 
now for the first time, Lowe intended to make an 
ascept whereby he could look into Richmond, 
count the forts encircling it, and note the number 
and position of the camps that intervened. The 
balloon was named the Constitution,” and 
looked like a semi-distended boa-constrictor, as it 
flapped with a jerking sound, and shook its oiled 
and painted folce. It was anchored to the ground 
by stout ropes affixed to stakes, and also by sand- 
bags which hooked to its netting. The basket 
lay alongside ; the generators were contained in 
blue wooden wagons, marked “U. 8, ;” and the 
gas was fed to the balloon through rubber and 
metallic pipes. A tent or two, a quantity of 
vitriol in green and wicker carboys, some horses 
and transportation teams, and several men that 
assisted the inflation, were the only objects to be 
remarked, As some time was to transpire before 
the arrangements were completed, I resorted to 
one of the tents and took a comfortable nap. 
The “professor” aroused me at three o'clock, 
when I found the canvas straining its bonds, and 
emitting a hollow sound, as of escaping gas. The 
basket was made fast directly, the telescopes 
tossed into place ; the professor climbed to the 
side, holding by the network ; and I coiled up in 
a rope at the bottom. 

“Stand by your cables,” he said, and the bags 
of ballast were at once cut away. 

Twelve men took each a rope in hand, and 
played out slowly, letting us glide gently upward. 
The earth seemed to be failing away, and we 
poised motionless in the blue ether. The tree- 
tops sark downward, the hills dropped noiselessly 
through space, and directly the Chickahominy was 
visible beyond us, winding like a ribbon of silver 
through the riigy landscape. 

Far and wide stretched the Federal camps. We 
saw faces turned upward gazing at our ascent 
and heard clearly, as in a vacuum, the voices o 
soldiers. At every second the prospect widened, 
the belt of horizon enlarged, remote farm-houses 
came in view; the earth was like a perfectly flat 
surface, painted with blue woods, and streaked 
with pictures of roa-s, fields, fences, and streams. 
As we climbed higher, the river seemed directly 
beneath us, the farms on the opposite bank was 
plainly discernible, and Richmoud lay only a little 
way off, enthroned on its many hills, with the 
James stretching white and sinuous from its feet 
to the horizon. We conld see the streets, the 
suburbs, the bridges, the outlying roads, nay, the 
moving masses of people. 

The Capitol sat white and colossal on Shockoe 
Hill, the dingy buildings of the Tredegar works 





blackened the river-side above, the hovels of 
Rockets clustered at the hither limits, and one by 
one we made out familiar hotels, public edifices, 
and vicinities. The fortifications were revealed 
in part only, for they took the hue of the soil, 
and blended with it ; but many camps were plainly 
discernible, and by means of the glasses we 

rated tent from tent, and hut from hut. The 
Confederates were seen running to the cover of 
woods, that we might not discover their numbers, 
but we knew the location of their camp fires by 
the smoke that curled toward us. : 

A panorama so beautiful would have been rare 
at any time, but this was thrice interesting from 
its past and coming associations. Across those 
plains the hordes at our feet were either to ad- 
vance victoriously, or be driven eastward with 
dusty banners and dripping hands. Those white 
farmhouses were to be recepiacles for the groan- 
ing and the mangled; thousands were to be re- 
ccived beneath the turf of those pasture fields; 
and no rod of ground on either side, should not, 
song or later, smoke with the blood of the 

ain. 

**Guess I got em now, jest where I want ’em,” 
said Lowe, with a gratified laugh ; ‘jest keep still 
as you mind to, and squint your eye through my 
glass, while I make a sketch of the roads and the 
country. Hold hard there, and anchor fast!” he 
screamed to the people below. Then he fell im- 
perturbably to work, sweeping the country with 
his hawkeye, and escaping nothing that could 
contribute to the completeness of his jotting. 

We had been but a few minutes thus poised, 
when close below, from the edge of a timber 
stretch, puffed a volume of white smoke, A 
second afterward the air quivered with the peal of 
a cannon, A third, and we heard the splitting 
shriek of a shell, that passed a little to our left, 
but in exact range, and burst beyond us in the 
plowed field, heaving up the clay as it exploded. 

‘*Hal” said Lowe, “they have got us foul! 
Haul in the cables—quick !” he shouted, in a fierce 
tone, 

At the same instant, the puff, the report, and 
the shriek were repeated ; but this time the shell 
burst to our right in mid-air, and scattered frag- 
ments around and below us. 

‘* Another shot will do our business,” said Lowe 
between his teeth ; “it isn’t a mile, and they have 
got the range.”’ 

Again the puff and the whizzing shock. I 
closed my eyes, and held my breath hard. The 
explosion was so close, that the pieces of shel 
seemed driven across my face, and my ears quiv- 
ered with the sound. I looked at Lowe to see if 
he was struck, He had sprung to his feet, and 
clutched the cordage frantically. 

“Are you pulling in there, yon men?” he bel- 
lowed, with a loud imprecation. 

“Puff! bang! whiz-z-z-z! splutter!” broke a 
third shell, and my heart was wedged in my 
throat. 

I saw at a glimpse the whole bright landscape 
again. Iheard the voices of soldiers below, and 
saw them running across fields, fences, and 
ditches, to reach our anchorage. I saw some 
drummer beys digging in the field beneath for 
one of the buried shells, I saw the waving of 
signal flags, the commotion through the camps— 
officers galloping their horses, teamsters whip- 
ping their mules, regiments turning out, drums 
beaten, and batteries limbered up. I remarked, 
last of all, the sight of the battery that alarmed 
us, and, by a strange sharpness of sight and 
sense, believed that I saw the gunners swabbing, 
ramming, and aiming the pieces. 

* Puff! bang! whiz-z-z-z! splutter! crash!” 
“ Puff! bang! whiz-z-z-z! splutter! crash!” 

“My God!” said Lowe, hissing the words 
slowly and terribly, “they have opened upon us 
from another battery !” 

The. scene seemed to dissolve. A cold dew 
broke from my forehead. I grew blind and deaf. 
I had fainted. 

** Pitch some water in his face,” said somebody. 
‘* He ain’t used to it, Helloe! there he comes 
to.” 

I staggered to my feet. There must have been 
a thousand men about us. They were looking 
curiously at the aéronaut and me, The balloon 
lay fuming and struggling on the clods, 

“Three cheers for the Union bal-loon!” called 
a little fellow at my side, 

“Hip, hip—hoorooar! hoorooar! hoorrooar!” 

“ Tiger-r-r—yah! whoop!” 

The balloons were prominent features of the 
two terrible months ensuing, and during the bat- 
tles of Hanover, Seven Pines, and the bloody 
six days’ struggles before Richmond, they were 
invariably aloft. Lowe seldom made ascensivns 
on windy days, but in the dead June calms of 
that almost tropical climate he had opportunities 
for safe and frequent reconnoissances, Mr. Phox, 
of the Popgun, one day tranacended his powers 
by publishing a minute description of the Federal 
position as seen from this exalted t, and the 
commanding general forbade the to cor- 
respondents thereafter. So we were obliged to 
receive our information second-rate from the lips 
of the “ Professor,” and Phox, having no more 
imagination than old Joe Willet, fell sadly short 
in his reports. Some of us were not so dismayed, 


| and the correspondent of the Howitzer, having a 


fertile fancy, professed to have tooked into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and solved the mystery of the 
whereabouts of Beauregard. 

On the 27th of June, during fhe contest of 





hell, the whole grand horror of a batile burst upon 
my sight, 

For a moment I could neither feel nor think. I 
scarcely beheld, or beholding, did not percetve or 
comprehend, Only the roar of guns: the blaze 
that flashed along a zigzag line, and was straight- 
way smothered in smoke ; the creek lying glassily 
beneath me; the gathering twilight, and the 
brownish biue of woods. I only knew that some 
thousands of fiends were playing with fire, and 
tossing brands at heaven—that some pleasant 
dells, slopes, and highlands were lit, as if the 
conflagration of a universe had commenced. A 
passage of Holy Writ comes to mind as I write, 
which explains the sensatiens of the time better 
than I can do: 


“* He opened the bottomless pit ; and there arose 
a smoke out,of the pit, as the smoke of a great fur- 
nace ; and the sun and the air were darkened by 
reason of the smoke of the pit. 

** And there came out of the smoke locusts upon 
the earth.” —Rev. ix. 2, 3. 


In a few minutes, when I was able to compose 
myself, the vail of cloud blew away or dissolved, 
and J could see framents of the long columns of 
infantry. From the far end of the lines puffed 
smoke, and from man to man the puff ran down 
each line, enveloping the columns again, so that 
they were alternately visible and imyisible. At 
points between the masses of infantry, Jay field- 
pieces throbbing with rapid deliveries, an@emit- 
ting volumes of white steam. Now and ther the 
firing slackened for a short time, when I covld 
remark the Federal line, fringed with bayonets, 
stretching from the low meadow on the left, up 
the slope, over the ridge, and along the crest, till 
its right disappeared in the gloaming of wood and 
distance, Standards flapped here and there above 
the column, and I knew, from the fact that the‘ 
line became momentarily more distinct, that the 
Federals were falling stubbornly back, At times 
a battery would dash a hundred yards forward, 
unlimber, and fire a score of times, and would 
directly return two hundred yards and blaze again. 
I saw a regiment of lancers gather at the foot of 
a protecting swell of field, The bugle ran thrice; 
the red pennons went upward like so many song- 
birds ; the dark mass turned the crest and disap- 
peared ; then the whole artiilary belched and bel- 
lowed, In twenty minutes a broken, discomfited 
party of horsemen returned; the penvons still 
fluttered, but I knew that they were redder for 
the blood that dyed them. Suddenly a column 
shot up from the long sweep of abandoned hill, 
with batteries on their left and right. Their mus- 
kets were turned toward us, a crash snd a whiff 
of smoke swept from flank to flank, and tho air 
rained buck, slug, bullet and ball. . 

The incidents that now occurred in rapid suce- 
cession were so thrilling and absorbing, that soli- 
citude was lost in their grandeur. I sat like one 
dumb, with my soul in my eyes and my ears 
stunned, watching the column of Confederates. 
Each party was now straining every energy—the 
one for victory, the other against annihilation. 
The darkness was closing in, and neither eared 
to prolong the contest after night. The Con- 
federates, therefore, aimed to finish their success 
with the rout or capture of the Federals, and the 
Federals to maintain their ground till nightfall. 
The musketry was close, accurate and uninter- 
rupted. Every second was marked by a discharge 
—the one firing, the other replying promptly. No 
attempt was made to remove the wounded. The 
coolness of the fight had gone by, and we wit- 
nessed only its fury. The stragglers seemed to 
appreciate the desperate emergency, and came 
voluntarily back to relieve their comrades. The 
cavalry was massed and collected for another 
grand charge, Like a black shadow gliding up 
the darkening hill-side, they precipitated them- 
gelves upon the columns, The musketry ceased 
for a time, and shrieks, steel strokes, the crack 
of revolvers and carbines succeeded. Sullen, 
shattered humiliated, the horse wheeled and 
returned. Then the guns thundered again, and 
by the blaze of the pieces the clods and turf were 
revealed fitfully, strewn with men and horses. 

“They are fixing bayonets for a charge,” said 
Lowe. “My God! see them come down the 
hill!” 

In the gathering gloom, through the thick 
smoke, I saw, or seemed to see, the interminable 
column roll steadily downward, I fancied that I 
beheld great gaps cut in their ranks, but closing 
solidly up like the imperishable monster. The ° 
deecent and bottom below me were now all ablaze, 
and direct'y above the din I heard a great cheer, 
as of some salvation achioved. 

That night the army crossed to the south side 
of the Chickahominy, and the balloon corps fell 
in with the line of teams next day, all pushing to- 
ward the James. No other ascensions were made 
till we halted at Harrison’s Bar, and in a few 
weeks more the Peninsula was vacated by the 
whole army. 








An Azrec Crry.—A correspondent, writing 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico, turniahes some curious 
and interesting facts in relation to a place situated 
abcut twelve miles from that city, where an Aztec town 
of considerable extent once existed. The foundations 
of many of the houses are yet visible, and the bound- 
aries of the plaza or public square can be traced by 
them. One of the reservoirs is in a good state of pre- 
servation and a good portion of another. The ground 
on the site of the town and its immediate vicinity ts 
thickly strewn with picoes of crockery. No tradition 
existe among the pres: nt geperation ot Pueblo Indiv ns 
——- town, but it was undoubtedly one of the 
ancient cities. Similar ruins exiet in many other 
portions of New Mexico, the most extensive being those 





of Grau where, from the evidences yet 

1 | exist, the city must have been several miles in circum- 
ference. undouocted descendants of the people 
these great towns and cities are the 

Pueblo or villace I » who ber about 7,000 
souls in New Mex‘co, and some seventoen vil- 
wr the limits of the territory. These Indians 


professing the Roman Catholic as their relivion, mix 
with it many of their ancient rites and superst'Uons. 
They still look ior the second coming of Montezuma. 
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MASONIC SKATING FESTIVAL AT OATMAN’S FIFTH AVENUE POND, 


Masonic Skating Festival—Singular Effects of | um Pund, the use of the rink having been tendered by 


Calcium Lights. 


Tue Masonic Skating Match and Fancy 
Dress Carnival on Major Oatman’s Fifth Avenue Pond, 
on Friday, 17th ult., afforded a very pleasant entertain- 
ment to those present. The testival was gotten up un- 
der the auspices ot Continental Lo!ge, No. 287, F. and 
A. M., for the benefit of the Masonic Schoo! and'Asy- 


the proprietor free ot charge. A novel and pleasing 
effect was produced by the calcium and Chinese lights 
with which the pond was illuminated, At times as the 

werful rays fell upon the forms of the skaters, the 
Cas shadows would mingle and cross each cther in 
curious and fantastic irregularity. The scene, as re- 
presented in our engraving, was highly picturesque, 
and was evidently much admired and enjoyed by the 
skaters and spectators. 


——- 
eiiaiad — 


PROPELLER GLAUCUS ON THE ROCKS AT 


Obstructions at Hell Cate—The Steamer 
Glaucus Ashore. 


Tue story of Hell Gate has been told so 
frequently, that there is a tendency in the public mind 
to allow the eye to pass over any mention of the name 
without exciting comment. The dangers of this well- 
known locality have long ago been brought before our 
citizens through the medium of public meetings and 


HELL GATE. 
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mercantile investigations, and by the earnestness dir- 
played at such times, many bave been led to believe 
that measures would be promptly taken to abate the 
nuisance; but the obstruction still existe—a terror to 
navigators, and # disgrace to the chief commercial city 
of the continent. To say the least, the channel isa 
most dangerous one under the most favorable circum- 
stances; but at the present season, when the river is 
filled with floating ice, the perils of navigation are in 
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Creased fully tenfold. But a weck ago, several vessels 
were drawn into its destructive embrace, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty and a vast expenditure 
of money they esc~ped a total wreck. The propeller 
Glaucus, running between Boston and New York, in 
endeavoring to make her way through the channel by 
Hallett’s Point, was strack by s heavy mass of ice and 
forced on the Gridiron Rock. W. P. Clyde, General 
Agent of the Metropolitan 8. & Co., employed severs! 
tugboats to haul the Glaucus from the rocks, and at the 
expiration of some seventy-two hours, succeeded in ex- 
tricating the vessel from her p2rilous situation. In 
view of the great amount of ice about the Gate, itiss 
subject of wonder that the vessel sustained no serious 
injuries. The current at that particular point is ex- 
ecedingly swift, and the ice, in the form of extensive 
cakesand huge pyramids, rushes along with a deafen- 
ing roar, and piles itself in a myriad of forms upon 
the many rocks, whose surface can scarcely be distin- 
tinguished, 


The subject has frequently been brought to the notice 
of the State and National Governments, but with no 
satisfactory results. It is clearly the duty of the 
Central Government to have this outrageous obstruc- 
tion removed; but if no immediate attention is paid 
the matter, the duty devolves upon our Metropolitan 
merchants whose interests are particularly at stake. 








The Spectacle of the “White Fawn,” at 
Niblo’s Garden, New York City. 


Tze ‘‘Black Crook” is dead! Long live the 
“ White Fawn”! We know not if this new spectacle is 
destined to an existence as prolonged as was that of its 
predecessor; but, at the threshold of ite career, it is 
but just to pay tribute to its magnificence and costli- 
ness asa spectacle. Our engraving represents one of 
the most graceful and attractive scenes of the new play, 
and will give some idea of the perfection to which the 
art of creating scenic effects has been brought by our 
Metropolitan managers. 





THE STORM. 


Warton well the wind-clouds, sailors, all, 
That hurry over the sky, 

And trim your sheets for the sudden squall, 
And steer with steady eye. 





There sounds a roar from the dusky rocks, 
There’s a ribbon of foam on the sand, 
And the sea is moved with rolling shocks, 

And a gloom is over the land. 


A woman is there on the windy steep, 
With a face all wan and wild, 

And close at her bosom, fast asleep, 
There rosts a little child, 


Shrill is the night with the tempest’s roar, 
And the rocks with foam are white, 

But the woman waits on the windy shore, 
Straining her eager sight. 


Calm at length is that noisy sea, 
And fair the illumined land, 
And dawn is gleaming silvery 
In spangles over the sand. 


The sea is still, bat the sea is deep, 
And the rocks are grim and gray, 

The storm hath taken—the storm will keep 
And the woman may go her way. 





“Wy Murderer’s Name Is—’’ 


OR, THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Vinent had certainly mistaken his vocation. 
Nature had assuredly designed him for a drama- 
tist, for he had a peculiar talont for arranging 
situations. He determined that the principal 
hero of his drama should betray himself when he 
placed in his hands the knife with which the mur- 
der had been done. 

He had bided his time, had watted for months 
antil Savari’s confidence had been won, until love 
had rendered him more gentle, and subdued the 
determination and energy of his nature, But now 
the time had arrived when the grand act of the 
drama must be played, and that that vory after- 
noon. The dinner was to take place at the Oafé 
Anglais, where Savari had dined an hour bofore 
the murder, and Vibert went there early and se- 
lected the cabinet in which to entertain his guests. 
He chose the most fragrant flowers, which emitted 
the most enervating perfume, to decorate the 
table, relying upon their effect upon Savari’s sen- 
sitive, nervous system, which had been already 
overstrung by his exciting interview with Julia. 
The wines, also, were ordered with special refer- 
ence to their prostrating, rather than exciting, 
influence, and the room was ordered to be bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

At seven o’clock, Madame Vidal, Vibert, and 
Savari, seated themselves at table. Conversation 
languished at the outset of the dinner, for every 
person was occupied with his own thoughts, Vi- 
bert, however, raliied first, and began to turn the 
conversation in the direction he desired. Their 
discourse was for some time trivial, then almost 
mirthful, and after a while took a tinge of sadness 
and philosophy, and finally turned on celebrated 
trials, the records of which Vibert asserted was 
his favorite study. 

“Do you know,” he said, addressing himself to 
Savari, ‘that you were sympathetic to me at the 
outset ?” 

“I presumed that I was so,” the other re- 


“ But the cause was so absurd, so ridiculous— 
you would feel provoked if I mentioned it to 
you.” 

“Not in the east. Tell me about it.” 

“Well, it was a pleasure to me to pronounce 
your name, because it differed in only one letter 
from that of René Savary, Duke of Rovigo, one of 
the most celebrated ministers of the police, whose 
memoirs I have lately read with the in- 
terest. You cannot tell how matters of sort 
—S or you would have yielded to my 


repeated request to accompany me on a | accomplice, she who sh 


visit to your courts and prisons. However, I took 
turn in that direction myself this morning, be- 
fore breakfast.” 

“In what direction?” ~ 

** Why, in the direotion of the Conciergerie, the 
Sainte Chapelle, and the Palace of Justice, of 
course! I satisfied my curiosity without you, my 
cicerone !” 

** Well, and what did you see ?” 

“Oh, ! I found a guide—a fine old 
fellow of fitty years, with his breast covered with 
medale. He came up and offered his services to 
me after I descended from the carriage and was 
looking up at the great towers of the prison of 
the Conciergerie. He knew at once that I was a 
stranger, so he took me about everywhore, even 
into the famous tower where Marie Antoinette 
was imprisoned. It was very curious—very curi- 
ous indeed. I was charmed with my guide, and 
he conceived quite a liking for me as well. I owe 
to him a most valuable acquisition too.” 

**A valuable acquisition, indeed ?” repeated Sa- 
vari, who, with Madame Vidal’s permission, had 
just lighted a cigarette, 

“Yes, as you shall see. Accompanied by my 
guide, I went up-stairs and down-stairs, through 
long corridors, in fact all over the Palace of Jus- 
tice, and while making this charming pilgrimage 
I saw a certain door ajar, Whither does that 
door lead ?” I inquired. 

“To a room connected with the registry.” 

“Ah, and what does it contain?” 

** Files of papers relating to law-suits, and also 
the different objects which figure in criminal 
trials; for instance, the weapon with which a 
murder is done, the hat lost by the assassin in his 
flight, the bloody handkerchief found upon his 
person, sometimes the clothes of the victim or his 
stolen watch ; in a word, all the articles of which 
judge or jury are in necd in order to convicta 
criminal, During the trial these objects are sont 
from this room to the court as they may be re- 
quired,” 

** But,” said I, desirous to learn as much as 
possible, “‘ when the trial is over what becomes of 
these articles?” 

“Some are returned to the families or persons 
from whom they were taken, and others are sold. 
You will readily comprehend, sir,” added my 
guide, “‘that the entire Palace of Justice would 
not be sufficiently large to contain the collection 
of years of objects of this kind.” 

“When do the sales take place ?” I inquired, 
full of interest. 

“At certain fixed periods, There is one going 
on now.” 

‘How I should enjoy attending one,” [ cried. 
“‘T should like to purchase something which had 
belonged to a great criminal,” 

“Nothing easier, sir, if you will but follow 
me.” 

I needed no second bidding, and in half an 
hour I was the possessor of a curious article. 
‘Some stolen jewel?” inquired Savari, as he 
took a puff at his cigarette, 

‘Oh, better than that!” 

*“*A garment which had belonged to some un- 
fortunate being sent to the galleys or the scaf- 
fold?” 

**You are not right yet. I am fond of curiosi- 
ties, but I like such as mey be of use, and are not 
repulsive in appearance, An Englishman is not 
so particular ; he will give a roll of bank notes for 
the stump of a cigar which had been between the 
lips of some notability. But I am not an English- 
man. I understand uniting the useful with the 
agreeable, utile dulcé as the poet has it. Be- 
hold!” 

And without farther preparation he extended 
to Savari the knife which he had unwrapped 
unperceived beneath the table. 

Julia, pale and trembling, and leaning on the 
table, looked and listened in silence, 

Vibert, as he handed Savari the knife, rose from 
his seat, and resting his hands upon the back of 
his chair, looked kcenly at the latter through his 
blue glasses—looked keenly and coldly, and was 
ready to note the faintest change of countenance 
of his adversary. His very heart seemed to have 
ceased to beat. 

The waiters were no longer in attendance. 
There was not a sound to be heard except that 
of the rumbling of carriage-wheels on the Boule- 
vard, 

At last the truth must come! 

If Savari were indeed the murderer, it ap- 
peared impossible under all the circumstances 
that he should not betray himself by a gesture, 
a groan, a shudder, or a start, at sight of the 
weapon which could not but recall his crime in 
the most positive and appalling manner. 

Savari manifested at first a certain repugnance 
to taking the weapon which was handed to him, 
But after having examined it carefully, he laid it 
upon the table, saying : 

‘I should not advise you, if you were attacked, 
to trust to this weapon for defense. It is ina very 
bad condition.” 

Vibert was confounded. 

All of his calculations were defeated, and his 
plans frustrated. 

His dinner and the care he had bestowed upon 
the arrangement of the room were thrown away. 
For the past three months his time had been 
wasted, He had been on a false scent after all, 
and he was in despair, 

While these thoughts traversed his brain, it oo- 
curred to him to wonder wha! impression had 
been produced upon Julia. He turned toward 
her, while Savari, without taking any further no- 
tice of the knife which lay upon the table, had 
ap and was lighting a o— cigarette by one 
of ta wu e 

Julia ea toh chamyed ber" position ; but her 
color was returning, and a sad smile played upon 

apparently 





her lips. She was indifferent at the 
failure of the 
This was too much for the irascible Vibert. 


What, when he was in his his 


have been even more 





interested than himself in the success of the test, 
she did not share in his dejection! He was de- 
feated, and instead of sympathizing with him, to 
look at her as she sat one would almost have said 
that she rejoiced at the result. He was revolted 
at such injustice ; but instead of being cast down 
by it, he was inspired to make a last supreme 


“All is not lost,” he thought ; “ my test was 
incomplete, It is possible that in a moment of 
excitement and e ration a murderer may 
seize upon the first weapon that comes to hand 
without even looking at it, and that on seeing it 
afterward, it may carry no associations with it. I 
will continue the test.” 

He joined Savari at the piano, talked with him 
for a moment on some indifferent topic, took his 
arm, walked up and down the room for a few mo- 
ments, and then he gradually drew him back to 
the seat he had ocoupied at the table. Placing 
— If beside him, and pointing to the knife, he 
said ; 

“Then this weapon, which I was so happy in 
being able to purchase, you consider of no util- 
ity ?” 

“T cannot see its use,” replied Savari ; “ ex- 
— it yourself and you will find the point quite 

unt,” 

’ “Why, so it is,” said Vibert, after looking close- 
ly at it. “But that is only natural after all, for 
this point, in entering the body of the victim, 
must have met with some obstruction——” 

“What!” exclaimed Savari ; ‘‘ was any one ever 
stabbed with that weapon ?” 

“Yes; and the blow was mortal.” 

“Who told you this?” 

‘*My guide of course. Do you suppose that I 
buy articles of this kind without inquiring into 
their history and pedigree? This weapon is his- 
torical, It belonged to @ young man who was 
murdered in October last in Paris, at No, 6 Rue 
de la Parix.” 

Savari started. 

Vibert continued : 

“This young man’s name was—let me see—I, 
shall remember in a moment—his"name was——” 

**Maurice Vidal!” s1id Savari. 

It was Vibert’s turn now to start with surprise. 

“You know about this murder, then?” he 
asked, 

** Yes; I was even mixed up in the affair,” re- 
sponded Savari, 

“In what manner ?” 

*T was accused of being the assassin of Maurice 
Vidal.” 

oe You had 

**Yes, I. When you suddenly mentioned the 
murder to me, it quite startled me. And even 
now I have scarcely regained my composure, I 
must be pale asa ghost. Pass me that glass of 
water, please.” ‘ 

Vibert complied with the request, and Savari 
took a few swallows, and continued : 

“If you could but know how much annoyance 
and sorrow that matter has cost me. Just fancy, 
I was arrested and dragged to prison!” 

** {mpossible!” cried Vibert. ° 

* Alas! it is only too true. I was examined be- 
fore a judge—privately, it is truae—but with hand- 
cuffs on my wrists, according to the prudential 
custom in France,” 

Then turning to Julia, he continued : 

‘*Excuse my emotion, madame. I feel that 
after a dinner-party, and in the presence of a lady, 
it is out of place, but when I think of all my suf- 
fering, I can scarcely control myself.” 

** Had I for a moment supposed, my dear sir—” 
began Vibert, then stopping short, in the middle 
of his excuse, he said, in the most natural tone in 
the world, ‘‘ May we iearn how you were relieved 
from all this arnoyance ?”’ 

‘*By proving my innocence beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt,” replied Savari, ° 

** But how could you ever have been even sus- 
pected of such 2 crime?” 

** Because, it was known that I had business 
relations with Maurice Vidal two days before his 
death,” 

** But that is dreadful,” exclaimed Vibert. “If 
you chanced to be murdered to-night, I should 
probably be suspected of the crime because we 
passed the evening together ?” 

“Certainly; if the murderer were not dis- 
covered, you would probably be arrested. So I 
warn you to be on your guard,” said Savari, with 
a faint smile and returning color. 

“The ways of justice are strange,” remarked 
the police agent. 

‘* Not as much so as would at first appear ; justice 
must fulfill its duty, and you see the innocent are 
soon set at liberty. Nevertheless, I have suffered 
deeply, and you have neopened, unawares, a 
wound which was as yet scarcely healed,” 

For the last few moments he had spoken in a 
calm, measured tone, There was an air of pro- 
found melancholy about his whole person, and 
tears were in his voice. Suddenly he extended 
his hand, grasped the knife still lying on the 
table, and after gazing long upon it in silence, he 
broke forth : 

‘* It was with this little weapon, then, that you 
were killed, poor Maurice Vidal! You were not 
my friend; we had exchanged hard words and 
bitter feelings on questions of wretched, worldly 
interest, Yes, you, man of propity and excellence, 
you who prospered through labor, energy and 
integrity, you were unable to comprehend my sad 
position in lite and why I could not be all that you 
yourself were, You were severe, cold, hard—per- 
haps even unjust to me, Yet, Maurice Vidal, I 
cherish no unkind thought of you; I mourn for 
you with all my heart—I lament your untimely 
end with my whole soul! You had riches, youth, 
health, strength—yet in a moment you were rob- 
bed of all this, and by this littie knife, which 
scarcely seems & weapon.” 

He stopped for a moment, and then, without 
looking at either Julia or Vibert, continued : 

‘Ah! had the man who took your life known 
certain details of your life, as I learned them after 





this sad affair—had he known that you loved, that 
you were beloved in return—that you were expect- 
ing on ‘the following day your cherished com- 
panion, perhaps his arm might have trembled and 
your life have been spared. Poor fellow! Poor 
young wife!” 

Savari coased, and two large tears coursed down 
his cheeks. At the same moment, Julia, who had 
restrained herself up to this time, but who was 
exhausted by the various emotions of the day, 
now gave way to a paroxysm of weeping. 

Vibert’s first impulse was to hasten to her side, 
but he felt that her sudden explosion of grief 
— an explanation, so, turning to Savari, he 
said ; 

“Tt is our own fault; we have been too dramatic- 
We have talked for the last hour of nothing but 
crimes and murder ; we have allowed ourselves to 
become excited and moved, quite forgetting that 
this poor child has nerves,” 

Savari made no reply ; he looked at Julia as she 
wept, but did not venture to approach her. 

“Come!” said Vibert; “the best thing we can 
do now is to separate, and resolve to be more 
cheerful when we meet again.” 

He rang, ordered a vehicle, and conducted 
Madame Vidal to her home, while Savari went his 
way alone, 

Julia was in no condition for an explanation, so 
placing her in the care of Marietta, Vibert left her. 
But what explanation was possible, after all? What 
new proofhad he of Savari’s guilt? He had hoped to 
produce some positive result ; the result had been 
produced and had exceeded his expectations. 
Savari had not alone trembled and grown pale, 
but he had wept, and had manifested the most 
profound emotion. But this emotion was natural 
and easy of explanation, and Vibert found himself 
caught in hisownsnare, He had had the pleasure 
himself of arranging the mise-en-scene, of calling 
forth the sensibility of his adversary, of softening 
his heart, and of disposing him to sentiment. His 
pallor, his tears, his emotion, did not prove him 
criminal: they attested only to the fact that the 
suspicions conceived against him, his arrest, the 
hours which he had passed in prison, had caused 
a deep wound to his feelings and his pride, which 
was as yet unhealed, While wishing to overwhelm 
and confuse Savari, Vibert had only afforded him 
an opportunity of’ placing himself in a most 
favorable light. This man, who had been regarded 
as trifling, frivolous, incapable of true feeling, 
suddenly manifested himself serious, thoughtful 
and full of sensibility. He had been deeply moved 
by the remembrance of the death of Maurice, 
he had eulogized the man who had dealt harshly 
by him, he had paid a tribute to his memory, and 
had mingled his tears with those of Julia Vidal. 

While reflecting thus, and his heart full of sad- 
ness, Vibert wended his way to his old home in 
the Rue de l’Arbre-Sec. He did not regret for a 
time to become his formor self, to lay off the 
dress-coat of the Count de Rubini which had 
profited him so little, and to return to the uniform, 
peaceable life which he had enjoyed on the fifth 
floor. 

“Well,” said the concierge, as he entered— 
“well, M. Vibert, we have not seen you for a long 
time ?” 

‘I have been in the country. Has anythiug 
come for me during my absence ?” 

“Only this letter, sir.” 

Vibert took the letter, which bore the official 
stamp of the Commissariat of the Police, and 
read as follows : 


‘*My Dear Vinent—At the time when you were 
employed in my office, you were occupied one day, 
during my absence, with the case of a man named 
Langlade, and a tall girl, with red hair, known by 
the soubriquet of Setting Sun. 

** We need at this office information with which 
you alone can furnish us, concerning these indi- 
viduals, and I beg that you will come to me at the 
earliest possible moment. - 





“ xX. ”* 


“*T will go to-morrow morning, before returning 
to the Hotel des Princes,” said Vibert to himself, 
as he put the letter in his pocket, and ascended to 
his room, 


SECOND PART. 
CHAPTER I. 


Arter having passed the night which followed 
the dinner at the Café Anglais in his own little 
garrot, in the Rue de l’Arbre-Sec, and after having 
given the information required concerning Lan- 
glade and Setting-Sun, Vibert returned to his 
quarters in the hotel des Princes, 

He had debated in his own mind whether it 
would not be well to give up his pursuit, write 
to the judge that Savari was either innocent or 
too adroit to commit himself, pay his last visit to 
Madame Vidal and express his regrets at being 
unable to serve her, and return to his former posi- 
tion in the police department. 

Restrained, however, from pursuing this course 
by self-love or some sironger sentiment, he re- 
sumed the réle of Count Rubini, which he had so 
admirably created—only he no longer performed 
it with the same degree of perfection. He 
neglected his dress, about which he had been so 
careful, forgot, in speaking, his Italian accent, 
and manifested astonishment when addressed as 
“QOount” by the servants. His temper, too, had 
become uneven, fretful and hasty, and he was 
constantly murmuring to himself such disjointed 
phrases as the following : 

** Fool, you must leave your qaiet office in the 
Rue St. Honoré—you wanted to see life. Well, 
you have seen it? What are you complaining of 
now?” 

“To suffer is to live! To live is to suffer! Oh, 
yes, you are seeing life—you are living—and you 
are suffering 


. Another time you will realize when 

you are happy, and will not be so anxious to leave 

your quiet little den, and mix with the world.” 
Then with a burst of laughter : 
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“This pain at my heart will soon quiet all my 
anger, my envy and my suffering! A few feet of 
ground, in a common grave, and a wooden cross, 
perhaps, raised by the Marquis of X-——, and all 
will be over, . . . . Yet, no, I will. not 
die. . . . . It is too absurd—and for such a 
cause! Ab, how the marquis would laugh! If I 
had & 80n, I would throw him into every dissipa- 
tion at eighteen. I would say to him, Love, enjoy, 
suffer, exhaust your strength, throw your heart 
to the first comer. Render it invulnerable, insen- 
sible, and then, when you reach the age of true, 
strong feeling, when you arrive at my time of life, 
you will laugh instead of weep, you will cause 
were? to other hearts, instead of suffering your- 
od ; 

Then with a bitter, jeering laugh: 

‘Cause suffering to other hearts, did I say? 
Ah, Vibert, you are a fool! Your son would 
doubtless resemble you, and one built in your 
mould could never inflict a heart-ache. Look at 
yourself in that glass; have the courage to con- 
template yourself for a moment. With such a 
face and such a form one may suffer heart-ache, 
but one can never cause it. Now turn your head 
away from the mirror, my good man, or you may 
frighten even yourself!” 

Every time he went out, Vibert mechanically 
wandered in the direction of Madame Vidal's 
residence, but on reaching the doorway he in- 
variably recommenced to soliloquize after this 
fashion : 

“Why should I go in? What should I[ do 
there? I know that he is beside her. I can only 
wait now, wait in silence, and not disturb them 
This is my sole chance for learning the truth. 
Oh, how I suffer from inaction !” 

One day, however, Vibert could enduro suspense 
no longer ; he entered the house, rapidly passed 
by the concierge, ascended the back stairway, and 
did not leave for an hour. 

Yet he did not enter Madame Vidal’s apart- 
ments. Marietta did not hear his ring at the 
bell, and no one suspected his presence in the 
house, How and where had he passed that hour? 

One thing was certain, his mysterious expedi- 
tion had not been satisfactory, for his face was 
very sad, aud life seemed a weary burden to him. 

The day following his visit to the Rue Gram- 
mont he was sent for, and went to the Prefect 
ture of Police, to give an account of the progress 
he was making in the investigations which had 
been committed to his charge, and at the momen 
of entering the office he heard the following con- 
versation, between the head of the bureau and 
one of his subordinates : 

“Do you place confidence in the information 
furnished by this woman ?” 

“Yes, sir. It is to her interest to speak truth.” 

‘* According to her account, then, Langlade 
will pass the night in the Rue Croix-des-Petits- 
Champs.” 

“It is more than probable that he will do so.” 

“Then his arrest must take place to-morrow 
morning,” 

“Yes, sir. My men will not hesitate to follow 
where I lead, but I must tell you that they can 
only arrest ‘uim at the peril of their lives. This 
Langlade has a terrible reputation. He has twice 
escaped from the galleys of Toulon and Brest. 
He is a perfect giant in size and strength, and 
always sleeps with two loaded pistols beside his 
bed. The first officer who enters his room is 
sure of death.” 

* Pshaw,”’ said Vibert, joining the conversation- 
**I do not see why there should be so much 
trouble in arresting him.” 

Both men turned and looked at him in sur- 

rise. 
**T should like to see you do it!” exclaimed 
the officer. 

“So you shall, if I have the necessary per- 
mission,” 

‘* Who are you, sir?” inquired the chief, scruti- 
nizing Vibert. 

‘*Why, my name is Vibert, and I am here by 
orders to report progress about the murder in the 
Rue de la Paix.” 

“Ah yes, I remember you now. Well, what 
additional information have you to give?” 

“T have nothing new to report; I am still at 
work, and am awaiting further revelations with 
great impatience,” 

“We know your zeal, and rely upon it. Now, 
touching this matter of Langlade’s arrest, did I 
understand you as willing to undertake it ?” 

“* Ceptainly.” 

* But,” interrupted the police officer, “‘ you do 
not know the man with whom you would have to 
deal!” 

‘* Pardon me, but I do,” replied Vibert. “* When 
I was secretary of the Commissariat of Police in 
the Rue St. Honoré, Langlade had the boldness to 


come to me, accompanied by his wife, for a pass- | pose 


port for England. His manner excited my sus- 
picions. I caused him to be arrested. Since then 
he has escaped from the galleys, to which, thanks 
to me, he bad been returned.” 

“ As you know him so well, I am surprised that 
you should offer to arrest him. Surely you must 
remember his gigantic proportions.” 

“Perfectly well. I am a dwarf as compared 
with many men, but particularly so by his side.” 

“You surely do not think of arresting him 
without assistance. Such an attempt would be 
certain death.” 

“That is my own affair,” replied Vibert. “A 
difficult task must be accomplished. No one 
wishes to undertake it. I volunteer, and ask 
neither recompense nor assistance of any kind, 
Permit me, sir,” he continued, addressing himself 
to the chief, “ to say that it would be churlish to 
refuse 80 disinterested an offer.” 

«J ghall not refuse your offer, and will put you 
in relation with those who can furnish you with 
any information which you may require. But 
while you are occupied with this matter, will you 
not be obliged to neglect the other important 
interests confided to you care ?” < 

“Two hours, sir, will suffice me for the arrest 





of your Colossus, and those I will steal from the 
time dedicated to rest, which will not be much of 
& sacrifice, as I cannot sleep.” 

“Well,” said the chief, with a smile, “I was 
told that you were a singular police agent, and 
you certainly do not belie your reputation!” 








Love vs. Prejudice. 


A WIDE smooth beach, now and then kissed by 
the breakers, as Neptune, capricious and often 
boisterous, rolled them in; now gently undulat- 
ing with a little harmonious cadence to each bil- 
lowy splash, while in the distance Old Ocean 
surged and roared. A western sky, to which the 
sun had just bidden a gay farewell, with a prom- 
ise to beam lovingly all the next day. Clouds of 
dark blue and gray, bordered with rose, pink, 
amber and amethyst, gave to the surrounding 
country a blush of beauty impossible to describe, 
and to which the genius of a Claude Lorraine could 
never have done justice. Handsome carriages, 
out of which smiled lovely women and fine-look- 
ing men, were driven leisurely by. Groups of 
pedestrians stopped to admire the glorious sun- 
set, while further down a few bathers, with their 
fantastic attire, fluttered and swam, their many 
voices harmoniously blending with the song of 
the breakers and the roar of the distant sea. 

“ This is Newport’s distinguishing feature,” re- 
marked a gentleman to his companion, as they 
sauntered along, arminarm. ‘“ And this is what 
has brought me here season after season. I don’t 
care a fig for the society; but there is something 
we soothing and refreshing to me 

ere.” 

**All well enough in its way. Refreshing of 
course to take a good bath, and ride along in 
pleasant company; but how in creation a man 
can prefer a solitary walk on this beach, night 
after night, to a waltz or mazurka with some lov- 
ing damsel, is, I confess, beyond my power to 
— ; but every man to his taste. Come, let’s 
rest,” 

And offering his friend a cigar, they seated 
themselves on low camp stools in close contiguity 
to one of the bathing-houses, at this time appar- 
ently unoccupied. 

‘This is decidedly the most gorgeous sunset I 
ever beheld,” gaid the first speaker, who seemed 
unable to turn his attention to any other subject, 
**Just look at the shape of those clouds, and the 
beautiful blending of color,” and an ap;reviative 
smile lit up his pale face, while his friend just 
glanced at the spot indicated, took a few more 
puffs at his excellent Havana, and remarked : 

“Didn’t I see you promenading with Miss 
Chester, last evening, Hugh? I didn’t know be- 
fore that you were acquainted.” 

**I was only introduced yesterday, but it ap- 
peared to be necessary that I should play the 
agreeable for awhile, so I invited her to walk in- 
stead of dance, as you probably would have 
done.” 

“Catch her dancing. Lord, man! don’t you 
know she never accepts an invitation for a plain 
quadrille even? Belongs to some church prob- 
ably. But I should think you would like her, 
Hugh ; she writes for two or three of our very 
best American periodicals, is, I understand, an 
excellent artist, speaks two or three languages 
perfectly, and by Jove! can’t sho sit a horse 
though ?” 

“No doubt,” replied Hugh Hertford, sarcastic- 
ally; “she can row a boat, swim like a fish, write 
an editorial, preserve her equilibrium while gal- 
loping along at break-neck speed. In short, she 
combines in her nature the very qualities I most 
detest in a woman—literary ability and mascu- 
linity.” 

**T wonder what would suit you Hugh?” said 
his friend, musingly. ‘I declare if I wasn’t mar- 
ried, ’'d make up to that woman. Fine-looking, 
too,” 

“ Very good figure,” responded Hugh critically; 
“but in my estimation exceedingly plain. Her 
eyes and teeth just redeem her face from positive 
ugliness,” and with this the two friends resumed 
their walk. 

“Well, Hugh Hertford, I should scarcely have 
thought it possible ; you that I have so idealized ; 
you that I have almost believed exempt from hu- 
man weaknesses, and whose praise and good 
opinion I should have preferred to every one 
else’s in the world ; you that I thought incapable 
of expressing an unkind thought, even of an 
enemy, thus criticising a woman of whom you 
know nothing beyond the simple fact that gossip 
represents her smart and masculine. Shame upon 
you, Hugh Hertford!” 

And the subject of the previous conversation, 
having entered the bathing-house for the pur- 
of fastening some article of her wardrobe 
which had become disarranged, and finding her- 
self being canvassed so freely, concluded to re- 
main until they had finished, passed out and re- 
tarned to the hotel. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that Hugh 
Hertford was a bachelor. For some reason, alike 
incomprehensible to relatives and friends, he, 
the admired, wealthy and aristocratic, had 
escaped the numberless matrimonial nets se in- 
dustriously woven for him, and now, at the ma- 
ture age of thirty, looked upon women as some- 
thing to respect and admire, but both at a dis- 
tance. Hugh never had flirted, never in his life 
had told a woman he loved her, never compromised 
his honor by appearing to even, and his self- 
esteem grew inordinately large as he refiscted 
upon his past conduct comparatively. 

Surely nothing could have been more becoming 
than Clara Chester's elegant evening dress, en- 
hancing charms which were acknow and 
appreciated by every one but our bachelor friend. 

“Do you sing, Miss Chester?” inquired Hugh, 
sauntering along to s group of , 
where the lady stood, rare and radiant, dispensing 
her fascinations and sallies of wit with more than 
usual gusto, 





“I do, Mr. Hertford, occasionally, for my | ag almost superhuman strength dragged him 


JSriends,” and Clara accented the last word just 
enough to set Hugh thinking. 

“Well, will you not put me on that list, and 
allow me to escort you to the piano?” and Hugh, 
with a display of gallantry quite unusual, offered 
his arm and seated her at the instrument. 

“You are quite sure, Mr, Hertford, that this is 
not among the accomplishments you condemn ?” 
inquired Clara, carelessly, turning the leaves of 
the music-book, 

“I don’t quite understand you, Miss Chester.” 

“No? Well, then, it is of no consequence. 
What do you prefer? A ballad would scarcely 
suit you, I fear. What do you say to ‘Casta 
Diva’ ?” 

“ My favorite of all others, Miss Chester.” 

So after a brilliant prelude, which Hugh’s 


artistic soul could not but admire, she commenced | be 


the beautiful song. Hugh was spell-bound ; the 
style and rendering were inimitable, voice sweet, 
rich and powerful, showing the choicest cultiva- 
tion. The song ceased, the clear, bird-like notes 
died into an echo, and still Hugh Hertford stood 
like one ina dream. Miss Chester rose from the 
Piano, and yet Hugh lingered. 

“Have you fallen asleep, Mr. Hertford?” in- 
— Clara, gently ‘aying her jeweled hand upon 

arm, 


“A thousand pardons for my seeming inatten- 
tion; but ‘ Casta Diva’ always sets me dreaming, 
and never have I heard it more exquisitely ren- 
dered.” : 

“I thank you,” Clara replied, almost haughtily ; 
and then joining a group of friends, entered 
eagerly into a conversation where horses were 
being , and as Hugh walked away he 
heard her accept an invitation to ride, errly the 
next morning, an animal he knew to be almost 
unmanageable, 

‘You are engaged to ride to-morrow morning, 
Miss Chester,” inquired another gentleman, ap- 
proaching. “If it won't be too much trouble, 
will you ride around by our stables? I am very 
anxious that you give your opinion concerning a 
saddle-horse I have just been purchasing.” 

“Certainly ; with pleasure,” Hugh heard her 

respond, 
* Unaccountable!” he muttered, through his set 
teeth, “that in one woman should dwell such 
contradictory and antagonistic qualities, She 
sings like an angel, that is teminine and as it 
should be; talks horse like a horse-jockey, and 
that-— But pshaw! what business have I to 
criticise her conduct? But I just wish she was 
my sister, cousin, or something for a month or 
two! I'd soon train her.” 

The weeks rolled swiftly by, and Hugh Hert- 
ford lingered. He had remained much longer 
than his usual time, and still felt vory unwilling 
to leave. Miss Chester was cold, formal and 
studiously polite ; they occasionally met in their 
solitary walks on the beach, for, strange to say, 
in this respect their tastes were alike. Several 
times they had passed each other on the river, she 
rowing her own boat, erect and dignified, suggest- 
ing to Hugh’s active imagination a picture of 
loneliness and unrest which, somehow, troubled 
him strangely. 

** Not only. unwomanly,” he thought, “ but ex- 
ceedingly imprudent to venture so far away from 
the shore.” 

And so one evening, after the sun had gone 
down, and the shades of night softly descended, 
Hugh leaned back in his little yacht, and with a 
practiced hand trimmed the tiny sail and reflected 
upon the statuesque figure before him, who 
seemed to have entirely forgotten her surround- 
ings, and now rocked upon this breaker, now 
buoyed by another bounding billow, appeared to 
him to be recklessly hastening to destruction. 

*Confound that woman!” roared Hugh, after 
a long self-communion, “she has been the tor- 
ment of my existence ever since I came to New- 
port ; and why the deuce I am not willing to let 
her drown or kill herself, when she seems so 
anxious to, Idon’t know. I can positively swear 
that not once have I attempted to take a mo- 
ment’s comfort since my arrival, but that woman 
has appeared before me in some break-neck, dare- 
devil attitude, making me as nervous as——as she 
ought to be herself. But—good heavens !—some- 
thing must be done,” as a white-capped wave hid 
the boat and its precious burden from his sight. 
“She must either have gone stark mad, or else 
she is asleep! What does it mean?” and Hugh 
altered the course of bis boat, se that it bore 
directly upon her. 

“Miss Chester! Miss Chester!” screamed our 
hero lustily; but not a sound from the woman, 
who with head erect and apparently unconscious 
of danger seemed drifting out to sea. 

‘* Miss Chester! Miss Chester! for God’s sake 
turn around quickly.” 

Still no reply. epping hastily on to the side 
of the boat, he again attempted to attract her 
attention, but this time with a result entirely un- 


now sail, sent the boom over, and 
Hugh Hertford was precipitated into the sea. 
aroused from her reverie, with her water- 


“Thank God that I know how to swim,” was 
the only remark, as she proceeded to bail out 
the tiny craft. 

Wrapping him as carefully as circumstances 
oar permit hn ame cloak, she then bent 

energy re the shore. Over the 
water like a thing of life sped the boat, propolled 
by a spirit as brave and true as ever throbbed in 
human bosom. No faltering, no trembling, but 
with @ voice firm and deci‘led, ordered a carriage 
at the beach, superintended the removal, and 

r ed and shivering, placed herself beside 
him, and was driven rapidly to the hotel. Num- 
berless were the inquiries made. To each and all 
she gave a clear, ladylike account ; and disclaim- 
ing by her dignified, earnest manner all desire to 
made a heroine of, went quietly to her room, 
actually made a new elegant evening toilet, and 
took her place at the tea-table, as though nothing 
out of the common order of events had trans- 
pired. 

Consciousness came slowly back to the be- 
wildered man, and by afternoon of the next day 
was able to remember the events preceding the 
blow which came so near depriving him of life as 
well as sense. : 

“Clara,” said Mrs, G——, entering her room 
quite unceremoniously, “ Mr. Hertford sent me 
to see if you would be kind enough to come and 
sit with him a little while? e told bim—of 
course we had to, Clara,” she continued, noticing 
the look of disapprobation on her friend’s face, 
“to whom he was indebted for his preservation, 
and Dr. —— wished me to request in his name 
that you would come without delay ; he fears ex- 
citement will produce a cerebral culty.” 

** Any sacrifice to save a person’s life or reason; 
but I would rather it were apy other man on the 
face of the footstool than Hugh Hertford. Grati- 
tude from one who detests me!” muttered Clara, 
as she prepared to follow. 

‘Here is Miss Chester,” said Mrs. G——, qui- 
etly approaching his bedside. 

Tam see 


ou suffering,” said Clara, 
taking the outstretched hand, and kindly return- 
ing baw warm 


Miss Chee ured 
nd you, Chester, are not inj - 
** Not é least.” 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed Hugh, 
heartily. ‘“‘ And now, Miss Chester, I could not be 
quiet another moment until I had expressed to 
you a very small part of my Dm 

“Please assure me, Mr. Hertford. Last even- 
ing I had a sort of glimmering of the truth, and I 
came to the conclusion that in some strange way 
I = responsible for your upset. Was it not 
80 Ld 

A sad smile lighted up Hugh’s wan coun- 
tenance, 

“Tt was my own carelessness, Miss Chester ; 
but how did you manage to get me into the boat ? 
that is incomprehensible !” 

“Oh, by the assistance of one of my condemn- 
ed m ine qualities—strength,” laughingly re- 
plied Clara, who could not even in his weakness 
resist the temptation of a little sarcasm at his 


expense, 

E That makes twice, Miss Chester, you have 
thus strangely spoken, You must have heard 
something ? If so, please tell me all about it, for 
after this we must be friends—warm, appreciative 
friends, between whom there must never be a 
shadow of misunderstanding.” 

Clara’s eyes fell, and forgetting dignity, forget- 
ting composure, which she intended should re- 
main undisturbed to the end of the interview, 
buried her face in her hands, and burst into 
tears. 

“She can sing like an angel, and cry like a 
woman—two fe: attributes anyhow,” thoughs 
Hugh, and it mew Be ee my at ne — 
u he d ng figure of the young lady with 
infinite satisfaction. — Hugh—softly and 
caressingly, his own eyes almost overflowing, he 
stroked fie bowed head, and still Clara wept. 

“You are ill, Miss Chester. I was a brute to 
send for you. You are entirely unnerved ; but the 
doctor assured me that you were suffering no ill 
effects from this adventure,” 

“Don’t apologize, Mr, Hertford, please don’t,” 


replied Clara, partially recovering herself, ‘I 
was never better ph pm bn my life; but death 
is a fearful thing to contemplate, and we wore 
both so near it.” 


“Words fail me, Miss Chester,” said Hugh as 
Clara rose to go. “But may a kind Heavenly 
Father bless you now and forever with his lovin 
kindness, and grant to us a friendship pure an 


lasting. 
oy il !” responded Clara heartily, and with a 
promise to call again, left the invalid cheerful 
and convalescent. 

Clara had just packed her last traveling- 
trunk, and made her evening toilet for the last 
time. The next morning she was to start for 
home, Hugh had entirely recovered. Admira- 
tion and gratitude, Clara read very clearly from 
the of his dark, earnest eyes, and his 

manner; but incom msible as it 


ma: this did not seem satisfy her. 
Vie it true, Miss Clara, that you leave Newport 
to-morrow ?” inquired 


ugh, joining her on the 
piazza. a 
“To-morrow morning, Mr. Hertford. 
“ Would you not like to pay « farewell visit to 
favorite beach? Surely nothing could be 
lovelier than this moonlight. 
ey ae, eae 0 the invitation, and 
H drove slowly beautiful road 
“AWhat a flood of tondurness moonlight infuses 
into one’s soul?” said Hugh, breaking the silence 
which was fast becoming oppressive. “Of what 


ou Clara? 
7" Tribe timer time, Mr. when there, right 
there | hye ee ol rephed Clara, om int- 
to the spot, *‘ you expressed your opinion 
F and the Lindest 


of the woman by your a $ word 


“Yes, Ciara, but even then I admired and re- 

you more than any other lady I had ever 

ween ; and here to-night, in that very same spot, 

I to ask — Day = Dy a ay not ed 
that, dar ut my wi 

I — ¥} sy ten with whole » Be mn 

ately, em Hugh, with arm ro com- 
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South View of New Archangel (Sitka), from 
United States Steamer Resaca, in Harbor, 
Sketched by a United States Officer, Nov. 


Ist, 1867. 


Srrxs, not long ago alluded to only as an 
obscure settlement in a far off foreign land, is now one 
of the towns of the United States, upon the soil of the 
Republic. The double-headed eagle of Imperial Russia 
no longer perches on the flag-staff above the governor’s 
house; the stars and stripes are floating there, a 
glorious emblem of power in the midst of semi-bar- 
barism. But, as Sitka is ours, it behooves us to know 
something about the place, and we have taken pains to 
procure careful and accurate drawings of the town and 
of the fort at the entrance cf the barbor, forming two 
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Chureh of the Resurrection (Koloshian). 
Indian Village. 


SOUTH VIEW OF NEW ARCHANGEL (SITKA) FROM THE DECK OF THE U, 8. STEAMER RESACA.—SKETCHED BY 


Wwe oe 





FORTIFICATIONS AT THE ENTRANCE TO SITKA HARBOR. 


engravings that will prove no less instructive than in- 
| teresting to the public. 
| Sitka, situated on the west coast of the island of that 
| name, in latitude 57 degrees 3 minutes, north, longi- 
| tude 135 degrees 18 minutes, west, is the only town ot 
any size in our newly-acquired territory of Alaska. Its 
population is about 1,500, though it is probable that in 
avery short time it will receive reinforcements of enter- 
prising and adventurous American settlers. The harbor 
is a good one, which fact in itself constitutes one of the 
chiet advantages to this Government, of the purchase 
of the territory. There is considerable trade in fish 
and peltry with Petropavlovsk. As may be seen in the 
engraving, the town is not remarkable for architectural 
beauty, the houses, with the exception of the governor’s 
being of the most primitive and inelegant character, The 
climate of the island is humid and cold, having only an 
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Mt. Krestofski (Cross Mountain), 3,000 feet high. Saw-mills erected in hulks. 


| tverage of (6 dry days in the year. 
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for the year averages 45.3 degrees, Fahrenbeit ; that of the 
summer 56.2 degrees. Of course it cannot be expected 
that the producis of the soil exhibit a very great 
variety and luxuriance, but good crops of barley, 
wheat ani oats are raised. 

The geveral features ot our engraving are very accurate. 
The sketch was taken from the deck of the United States 
steamer Resaca, by one of the officers of the ship. The 
scenery north of the goveynor’s residence presents 
views of snow-clad ranges of mountains from five to 
ten miles distant. It must be confessed that the pic- 
ture conveys the idea of bleakness and desolation, but 
perhaps some years hence, when the spirit of our 
nationality shall have breathed upon that sterile and 
inhospitable shore, and American enterprise and 
energy shall }ave done thc ir work, very cifferent aad 
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St. Michael’s Church. Blip. 


Quartermaster’s Warehouse, 


The tempera‘ure | 





Custom House. 
Barracks. 


more cheerful features will be presented by the town of 
Sitka. 








Fortifications at the Entrance to Sitka Harbor 


Tue wild and dreary scene represented in 
our engraving is not calculated to inspire any of our 
people with exiraordinary ambition to take up their 
residence in thatregion. Still the view is picturesque, 
and may be depended on as a correct representation of 
the entrance to the harbor of Sitka, There is one 
pleasing feature in that rough landscape: in contrast 
with ragged mountain and rushing stream, the white 
steeple of the little church points to the sky, the Holy 
Cross at its pinnacle, like a sign of hope in the wilder- 
ness. 














G vernor’s Res dence. Wharf. 
*Baitery. Private Residence. Company's Stores. 
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CAPTAIN IMAYNE #REID. 


As a prelude to the original and intensely 
interesting novel, ‘The Child Wife,”” the publication 
of which will soon be commenced in this journal, it is 
not inopportune to present the public with a biographi- 
cal sketch of the author. Captgin Mayne Reid is now 
forty-eight years of age, and our engraving is a faith- 
ful representation of his personal appearance at that 
period of his ripened manhood. He is a native of the 
north of Ireland, descended from one of the grantees | 
of the Ulster plantations, and through his mater- | 
nal parentage, from the royal Stuart tamily of Scot- 
land. He received a first-class education at the Belfast 
College (Queen’s University), and, being the son of a 
Presbyterian minister, it was proposed that he should 
follow a theological career. But the young Irishman’s 
daring and enthusiastic character, his innate love of 
adventure, and the promptings of his ardent and | 
chivalrous nature, destined him for a more active | 
sphere than the churchman’s closet. 

After \leaving college, he set out for America, tra- | 
veled through the West Indies and Mexico, and spent | 
several years of adventurous life in the Far West. To | 
those travels the world is indebted for the truthful 
and vigorous descriptions of forest and prairie scenery, | 
of Indian and Mexican manners, and of thrilling | 
episodes in woodland life that are found in many of | 
his works. After the rude but instructive experiences 
of those wanderings, he made his way to the Atlantic 
cities, and devoted himself for a time to magazins | 
writing, especially poetry. But the Mexican war broke | 
out to interrupt him at the threshold of his literary | 
labors. The martial spirit was too much a part of his 
individuality to permit him to ignore that field of excite- 
ment. He entered the United States army as a lieute- 
nant, and distinguished himself by several daring 
exploits, as recorded in the dispatches of General Scott 
and other commanders under whom he served. He 
led the forlorn hope at the storming of Chapultepec, 
and also the last infantry charge at the bacieuda at Los 
Portales, which decided the battle of Cherubusco, 
Severely wounded at the former action, he was tor some 
weeks reported among the killed, and the newspapers 
of the time did justice to his gallantry. Ata public 
dinner given at Columbus, Ohio, his memory was 
toasted, and a poem was read that had been written by | 
a young lady of the place. Considered simply as a , 
literary production, this poem deserves a place in our 
columns, and we copy it from the newspaper report : 

Gone! Gone! Gone! 
Gone to his dreamless sleep ! 
And spicits of the brave, | 
Watching o’er his grave, 
Weep! Weep! Weep! 


7 * * * ” 7 


Mourn! Mourn! Mourn! 


Mother to sorrow long wed: { 


Far o’er the mighty deep, 
Where the brave coldly sleep, 
Thy warrior son lies dead. 


Lone! Lone! Lone! 
In thine own far islani home: 
Ere thy life’s tesk is done, 
Oft with the sinking sun, 
O’er the sea thy thoughts will roam. 


* * * * * * 


Sound! Sound! Sound 
The trumpet, while thousands die: 
Madly forcing his way 
Through the blood-dashing spray, 
He beareth our banner on high! 


Woe! woe! woe! 


Like a thought be has sunk to rest: | 


Slowly they bear him away, 
In stern martial array, 
The flag aud the sword on his breast. 


High! High! High! 
High in the temple of fame 

' The poet's fadeless wreath, 
And the soldier’s sheath, 

Are engiaved above his name. 


Long! Long! Long 
As time to the earth shal! belong, 
The sad wind over the surge 
Shall chant its low dirge 
O’er the peerless child of song. 


Gone! Gone! Gone! 
sone to his dreamless sleep: ; 
And spirits of the brave, . 


(ex Watching o’er his lone grave,, / ©: >a 
Weep! weep! weep! eo] ba) 


Columbus, Ohio, 1848. 
The next news that reached the United Slates from 


Mexico was that Captain Reid, instead of being killed, re) aptain Reid’s literary character be judged 


had married a rich heiress—a report 
not more true than that of his death. 


Returning from Mexico, Captain 
Reid was ca!led upon to take command 
of the European refugees in New York, 
then planning an expedition to aid the 
revolution in Germany. Having hastily 
organized a Foreign Legion, he sailed 
for Europe, but arrived to find the for- 
tress of Rastadt invested by the Prus- 
sian army, and the revolution virtually 
at an end. 


His next move was to join Kossuth 
n Hungary, but before he could arrive 
atthe scene of strife, the Magyar patriot 
had been compelled to flee to Kutayab, 
in Turkey. 


The general pacification of Europe 
left Captain Reid no further oppor- 
tunity for using his sword, and return- 
ing to England, he took up the pen, 
and produced in rapid succession those 
works of wondrous interest which 
have been the delight of millions, and 
have been translated into every Euro- 
pean language. It is said that his first 
work, the “Scalp Hunters,”’ has in 
England alone circulated over one 
mil’ion copies, and all this without the 
aid of any triendly criticism. On the 
contrary, at an early period of jhis 
4iverary career, by defending Kossuth 
against the attacks of the Times news- 
paper, be gained the undying hostility 
of that powerful journal, and the whole 
clique of London reviewers secretly 
controlled by its influence. The sys- 
tem pursued by them has been either 
to treat his works with silence, or pro- 
rouncs upon them as being mere 
** books for boys,’’ whereas, such splen- 
aid romances as the ‘‘ War Trail,” the 
‘Quadroon,” the “* White Chief,’ the 
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CAPI., MAYSE REID. 

Headless Horseman,” and half a score of others, In the year 1854, Captain Reid was married to a young 
have no relation whatever to boys’ literature; and by | English lady of the Clarendon family, a lineal descend- 
these, and not by his boys’ books of adventure, must | ant of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, Since then he has resided in 





OF THE LATE FATAL PRIZE FIGHT. 


BLOODY ISLAND, NEAB ST. LOUIS, MO., THE SCENE 


the county, of,Bucks, England, devoting himself to lit- 
erature,‘and following'’the pursuits of a quist country 
gentleman; now and then{taking’a part in po'itics, and 
always on the liberal side. During cur Jate war he 
proved himself our warmest iriend, gaining 
measure of unpopularity by his advocacy of the repub- 
lic. He is now on a visit to this ‘country to complete 
the study of our republican institutions, and‘there are 
few Americans who will not wish that his stay among 
us may be pleasant and prolonged. 





BLOODY ISLAND. 


Tuere is a small strip of land lying in the 
Mississippi river, midway between St. Louis and the Illi- 
nois shore, which bears the appropriate name of Bloody 
Island. It is about one mile in length and a little over 
half a mile in width, and has a population of over 1,000, 
which is composed aimost entirely of Germans. 

As the terminus of the St. Louis and Alton Railroad, 
it is a plece of considerable importance, and as the 
former resort of pugilists and duelists, iis name isa 
most familiar one. The first incident that gave promin- 
ence to the place was the murder of the Indian Pontiac, 
who had been residing for a considerable time in St, 
Louis, His appetite for strong drink was intense, and 
he was in the habit of crossing to the island whenever 
he desired to enjoy a “big drumk.” Here his conduct 
soon became unbearable to the few settlers, and he was 
threatened with summary punishment in case he should 
continue his dangerous practice. Not heeding the 
timely warning, he ventured to pay another visit to his 





neighbors, who, |! ccoming enraged at his audacity, fell 
| upon him and inflicted severai wounds upon his person, 
| from the effects of which he died in a few hours. From 
| this time forward, and especially during that period 
| When dueling was regarded as both honorable and 
necessary for the settlement of personal differences, 
Bloody Island was the favorite spot for these too often 
fatal affrays. Many gentlemen who held prominent 
| positions in the State and National Governments have 
met at this place in deadly encounters; several have 
been killed outright, and many others have received 
fatal or serious injuries. Of late years, however, there 
has been a marked decrease in the number of these 
personal encounters, caused, probably, by the erection 
of railroad depots and machine-shops, which have 
transformed the island into a very busy little settle. 
ment. The island is covered with cotton-wood trees, 
which appear to thrive at an amazing rate, the alluvial 
deposits from the Mississippi, upon which this tree 
depends for its nourishment, extending almost over the 
entire land, 

The Jast sensation from this locality is a prize-fight, 
which occurred a few days ago, between two young 
roughs, named Reardon and McCann, the former nine- 
teen and the other seventeen years of age, in which the 
younger pugilist was pummeled to death. Six exciting 
rounds were fought, at the end of which McCann grew 
faint, and, as he staggered toward his opponent, received 
a tremendous blow in the abdomen. Parties in the crowd 
| then cried, ‘Don’t hit him again!’’ but the infuriated 
| batterer paid no attention to the warning, and struck 
another powerful blow, when his antagonist fell heavi’ y 
upon the ground, and shortly afterward expired. The 
entire affair is said to be enveloped in mystery, All the 
parties engaged in the fight have been arrested and 
committed to jail, but they all refuse to render any 
testimony before the coroner. 




















A KANCAROO BATTUE, 


Sixce the small remnant left of the abori- 
gives have given up the chase and hang about the 
townships, and depend upon the whites for tood, and 
the shepherd kings have destroyed their dingo, kan- 
| g*roos have an immunity from their natural enemies, 
and their numbers have of late years increased to such 
an extent on some of the stations of the Western 
District as to render it necessary that means should 
be devised for reducing the number, 

With this view a system hes been adopted similar to 
that pursued in South Africa to capture the wild animals 
of that country. A piece of ground of some two or 
| three acres in extent is surrounded with a stockade 
twelve feet bigh. At the further end of this enclosure 
is a smaller one of about a quarter o7 an acre in extent, 
and communicating with the larger one by a swing 
gate, which easly opens and shuts. A man in com- 
mand of the gate stands on an elevated platform, 
hidden by boughs, who admits the animals as they 
approach, but prevents their egress. An opening 
is left in the first enclosure of a few yards wide, from 
which wings extend for about a mile in extent on each 
side, which diverge, affording a wide mouth, into which 
the kapgaroos are driven, and then urged forward to 
the stockade enclosure. The wings are formed of 
brushwood, sufficiently high to pre- 
vent the kangaroos from hopping 
over. 

A battue at Carramutt Station is 
thus described: Shortly after eight 
some twenty-five horsemen started 
from the township, and were soon 
after joined by the men from the 
Gum's and McArthar’s Stations, The 
men then encompassed a large area of 
ground, and gradually beaded the 
kangaroos toward the mouth of the 
enclosure. Eleven o’clock was the hour 
fixed for the general rendezvous atthe 
wicket gate; the party then mustered 
between sixty and seventy equestrians, 
The meeting was graced by tne pre- 
sence of several ladies on horseback, 
with the junior members of their 
families on ponies. 

The men spread out, formed a sen#i- 
circle, and gradually converged toward 
the mouth of the wings, driving the 
kangaroos before them. They had 
not proceeded very far within the 
wings before # large mob of kangaroos 
was seen heading to them. The kan- 
garoos had evidently been round the 
large stockade, and finding no means 
of escape, had doubled back, with the 
determination of forcing their way 
through the approaching phalanx of 
horsemen. This was & most anima- 
ting scene. The kangaroos were dodg- 
ing about in all directions between the 
horsemen, aud all the shouting, waving 
of handkerchiefs, and cracking of stock 
whips were unavailing to tarn them 
back, and several hundreds thus es- 
caped. A tew were brought down by 
the untimely cut of a stockwhip, and 
before they could recover their legs 
they were dispatched by the loaded 
end of the whip. : 








FRANK  LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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battues was close u 
ted to eat as much as 
of their 


Melbourne 
animals destroyed at the three 
4,000. Two kang are P 
three sheep; hence the necessity 
destruction.—Geelong Advertiser 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A man was brought before a Paris Court, not 
long since, for not heeding the law “‘ that no dog should | 
go at large without a muzzle.” In his defense, he | 
alleged that bis dog had a muzzle. 

“ How is that?’’ asked the justice. 

“Oh,” said the defendant, “the act says nothing as 
to where the muzzle should be placed, and, as I know 
my dog hates a muzzle, I put it on his tail.” 


A PATHER, living near Cincinnall, \ wes one 
eveoing learning his littie boy to recite y- 
conned leeuen. ft was from the fourteenth cha of 
Matthew, wherein he related the parable of a cious 
individual who went about sow'ng tares. 

“ What is a tare?” asked the anxious parent. “Tell 
me, my son, what a tare is?” 

“ You had ’em.’’ 

“Johnny, what do you mean?” asked the astonished 
parent, opening his eyes rather wide. 

“Last week, when you didn’t come home for three 
days,”’ said Johnny, “I heard mother tell aunt Susan 
that you was off on a tare.” 

The Sunday-school lesson was brought to an abrupt 
close, and Johnny was sent off to bed. 


A coop sort of man in Maine was recently 
asked to subscribe for a chandelier for the church 

“Now,” said he, “what's the use of a chandelier? 
After you get it you can’t get any one to play on it.” 


Diyner ror THE Suttan.—A Turkey and a 
bottle of Porte, 


To Smoxens.—If two hogsheads make a pipe, 
how many will make a cigar, 


Persons of literary tastes will find ‘‘ Lamb’s 
tales (tails)”’ a very palatable and wholesome dish. 


A nearess, speaking of one of her children 
who was lighter colored than the rest, said: 

“I nebber could bear dat brat, ‘cause he show dirt 
#0 easy.”’ 








Corn is rising. Bread is dearer. Even the 
betier classes appear to be falling into dreadful destitu- 
tion, for it is no uncommon sight now to meet their | 
wives and daughters wearing nothing but sacks. 


Tue Dirrenence.—A canter will give you 
ruddy cheeks; a decanter will give you a ruddy nose, 

Gorna Upr.—How do you arrive at the height 
of a church-steeple on a hot day? Per-spire. 

Ir will be a highly agreeable piece of intelli- 
gence to hosts of charming women and fuscinating 


men when they iearn that a company is in existence for 
the purpose of promoting “ matrimonial alliances.” 


A Goop Prace ror Earty Brmps.—The city 


of Worms. 


A rouna lady named Taylor meeting 4 | Harp form, mad 


former acquaintance named Mason ata party, where | 
the latter was assuming ~ quantity of importance in | 
consequence of wealth, and who did not deign to notice | 
her, revenged herself by stepping into the group sur- 
rounding the haughty belle, and thus addressing her 
with the most winning smile: 

“T have been thinking, my dear Miss Masen, that we 
ought to exchange numes,” 

“ Why, indeed?” 

**Becavee my name is Taylor, and my father was s 
~ and your name is Mason, and your father was a 
tailor.”’ 

_ was a scene then, but there was no help 
for 


Tae Warter’s Eprraru.--‘‘Coming, com- 
ing!” 


Tue Avctionzrn’s Errrapu.—‘' Going, go- 
log, gone!” 


Waar wind should a hungry sailor wish for? 
One that blows fowl and chops about. 


Wuen the man a pushed his wife into the fire, 
he gallantly remarked: 
“ Let the toast be dear woman,”’ 


Ox, dear!” blubbered an urchin who had | 
just had an application of the birch; “oh, my! they , 
tell me forty rods make s furlong, but I’ve just found | 
cut that one rod makes an acher (acre)."” | 


Ir is a common saying of moralists that 
the lower order of animals have not tho vices of man, 
yet it is certain that some of the inseets are back-biters, 
and all of the quadruyeds are tale-bearers, 


Wuen Voltaire was told that a friend of his 
was studying to become a physician, he exclaimed: 

“Why he be so mean? He will have to thrust 
drugs, of which he knows little, into a body of which he 
knows lese,.” 








A paper notorious for its veracity, says that 
a manin New Hampshire weut out gunning one day 


lust spring—he saw a flock of pigeons sitting on a 
branch of an old pine, so he dro a ball into bis 
gun and fired. ¢ ball split the branch, whicn closed 


up and caught the toes of all the birdsin it. He saw 
that he had got them all, so he fastened two to- 
wether and ; cut the branch off, which fell into the 
river; he then waded in and brought it ashore. On 
counting them there were three hundred pigeons, and 
iu his boots were two barrels of shad. 

When 


Frep. Doverass tells the following : 
he was @ slave in Maryland, he observed that an old 
negro, named Sandy, bad the appearance of being al- 
ways well fed, and looked very fat. He asked y if 
he would ey Saw it happened so, 

“Wall,” says iy, ‘* I steals it.” 

Douglass remonstrating on this point, Sandy replied 
(pointing to a pig): 

“D’ye see dat ere animal dere ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Wall, dat dere am massa’s property, an’ I am 
massa’s ; derefore put dat dere property into 
vs property, and it’s all right.” 


AFrexcu Eprror gives the following amus- 
of an advertisement: 


name; the third time he looks at the price; the fourth 
tume he reads it; the fifth time he speaks of it to his 
wife; the sixth time he buys.” 


Wao is the oldest lunatic on record? Time 
out of mind, 


THE GETTYSBURG NATIONAL ASYLUM. 


Tux country is being constantly flooded with 
lotteries, gift enterprises and other outrageous swindles, 
and circulars abounding in extravagant promises are 
Scattered broadcast im every city, town and village. 
This kind of swindling prepares the minds of the peopl® 
to look with suspicion on all kinds of gift enterprises’ 
Yet there sre some which deserve at least consideration 
and examination, and among these is the Association 


| formed for the purpose of founding an asylum for our 
disabled 


veterans, The ostensible object of the Gettys- 
burg Asylum Association is to provide a national home 
for our invalid soldiers, similar to the Hotel des In- 


, Valides in Paris, or the Greenwich or Chelsea hospitals 
| in England. Now, this is a very laudable and patriotic 


foundation for an enterprise. The only trouble is that 
gift undertakings do not always fulfill what they 
promise. A belligerent member of Congress jumps up 
in his seat in the House and says that the Gettysburg 
Asylum Enterprise is s humbug. Now, this is a very 
serious charge, and one which should not be made 
except on good grounds. The grounds for such s 
cherge are not given; and, although all the proceedings 
of the National Asylum scheme have been so far charac- 
terized with honesty and far play, yet this Mr, Van Wyck 


fuJminates the thunders of his eloquence against it. ” 


It proposes to hold « gift festival next month in New 
York and Philadelphia, and distribute the presents to 
the lucky drawers in the self-same manver in which 
the gitts at the grand presentation festival for the ben- 
efit of the Soldiers’ Orphan Asylum was conducted last 


| year. The latter festival was an entire success, and gave 


satisfaction to all connected with it. It was conducted 
under the auspices of some of our most eminent citi- 
zens, and every encouragement was extended toit. If 
the Gettysburg Asylum affair, which certainly has an 
excellent object in view, prove a humbug, then why 
should the Legislature of Pennsylvania grant it « 
charter, and why should the pames of some of our 
most eminent citizens be attached to it? It is the 
easiest thing in the world to unmask a humbug of this 
kind; but it is a very serious thing for a member of 
Congress to inveiuh against it without being able to 
prove his assertions. The object of the Association is 
of the noblest kind, and its arrangements have been s0 
far satisfactory. Let impartial justice, then, be done 
to it by the national legislature and the people.—New 
York Herald, January 22nd, 1868. 





THE Italien jommtitie tell a singular story, 
A soldier who 
and sentenced to death. 


ve him point-blank the cowp-de-grace, 
faat this wae really a finishing stroke, the body was 
handed over to the grave-digger; but as night was ap- 
proaching, the latter postponed bis office until the 
morning, leaving above what he naturally sup- 
posed to be a corpse. e unfortunate however, 
was still alive, and the cold ht air, by irritating his 
wounds, revived bim. Painifu himeelf to 
the wall of the enclosure, again 
lace a ladder which pened to be there, got over, 


P 
| although all bleeding and with his arm broken by the 


bullets, and delivered himself up as soner at the 
nearest guard-house. The Ministers War and Jus- 
tice each claim this resuscitated victim of martial law, 
but the belief is that he will be pardoned, His wounds 
are pot mortal, and his arm has been reset, 


Maruvusuex’s Pranos.—The os made by 
Mathushek, who is the inventor of principal im- 
provements of the pianos of te-day, are beautiful in 
every respect. The Colibri, which is the smallest piano 
in the world, possesses great power, combined with 
purity and sweetness of tone, and is accepted every- 
where as a substitute for the large and cuinbersome 
Square. For small households it is invaluable, The 
e on the principle of the Colibri, is an 
instrument scarcely inferior to a Grand in power and 
brilliancy of tone, while their Concert Grande rival 
those of the most celebrated makers, These instru- 
pay reliable, for ¢ are made under 
the supervision of Mr, Mathushek, who, as a 
practied man, has no superior in the country. Barlow 

Doehbler, 694 Broadway, are the Sole Agents for these 
fine pianos. 
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Pain in body, limbs, all over, 
Pain in head, face, teeth, or side, 
Pain in liver, heart, or shoulder, 
Paint with Pain Paint, joy beude. 


Drugygists are selling Paint so fast, 

It = them lively—does not last; 
Renew their stock, lay in a store, 

And atill the people call for more, 


Take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to stop 
your Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections, before 
they run into Consumption that you cannot stop. 


THE BARNUM & VAN AMBURGH 
MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE C0O., 


Broadway, Bet. Spring and Prince Sts. 
Open from Sunrise till 10 P. M. 


Second Week of Watts Phillips, Esq.’s successful 
Sensation Drama of 
NOBODY'S SON. 
Every Afternoon and Evening at 3 7 P.M. 
BOHEMIAN GLASS BLOWERS, 











IMALS. 
Li Giraffe, White or Polar Bear, Pair of Bactrian 
eel, Gouna Gna or Merned Horse, Pair of African 


Hyenas, Sesctyiaes, etc. 
FOUR BABY LIONS. 


Tom Thum Elephant, Hannibal, Jr.; Infant Female 
Esau, Beautiful Fropicat Fish, Circassian Girls, Zalum- 
ma, Agra and Zobeide Luti, fat Lady, Giantess, Dwaris, 
Living Skeleton, Fat Baby, Sea Leopards, etc, 
VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 
IMMENSE MENAGERIE. 


Admission to the Whole, 30 Cents. Children under 
ten, 15 Cents. 
In active an entirely new Sensation 











Hannah Hlizabeth Madrell, deceased. 
GEORGE LEIGH COPELAND. 


Wanted the t address of GEORGE LEIGH 
pe ge resid legatee of the will 
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Commercial Agency, 


McKILLOP, SPRAGUE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


The attention of Bawxens, Mrrcuants, Manvrac- 
TURERS, and the business public generally, are invited 
to the COMMERCIAL RECORD of the coming year. 
The great labor bestowed in collecting and compiling 4 
work of such almost universal interest and import noe 
as this, is almost beyond conception, whether we 
regard the extent of country which it embraces, the 
number of hundreds of thousa names of business 
men in every branch of trade and commerce which it 
includes, each name of which is the subject of the 
severest scrutiny and special investigation, Jabor and 
re-earch, which are especia!ly necessary to its produc- 


tion. 

The Commercial Agency is without a rival in point of 
accuracy, reliability, and means at command, for deter- 
the Commercial standing and worth of business 
hout the world—a reputation it has justly 
y ite assiduous labor and intelligent apprecia- 
of Credits, extending over a period of nearly thirty 

years. 
In the present volume, we have produced a work 


} that will bear the scrutiny and examination of an intel- 


ligent business community, and meet the wants of all 
dispensers ot Credits. 
JOHN McKILLOP, 


D. J. SPRAGUE, 
L. J. BRIDGMAN. 








ETER COOPER, CHARLES A. MACY, DANIEL 

DREW, CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. EARL DERBY 
and LORD STANLEY, ofthe British Parliament, BARON 
WODEHOUSE, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with Por- 
traits, Biographies and Characters, given in the Febru- 
ary number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; also, Poor 
Whites of the South, Consciousness and Mental Action, 
Abuses of Culture in the Ministry, How to Choose a 
Wife, What is the Use of Phrenology? Maple Sugar, 
Origin of the Races, etc. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. 
.= P ae Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York, 





AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 


KITCHEN AND FLOWER-CARDEN. 
NOW READY. 
Aten. WORK of 140 pages, fully illus- 

trated with a beautiful colored plate and 100 en- 

gvme containing a list of over 2,500 varieties of 

‘lower and Vegetable Seeds; also 150 varieties of the 
choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus, All the Novelties, 
both ot the Flower and Vegetable, for 1868, will be found 
aesc. ibed in the above work, 

The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and 
can be multiplied by hundreds: 

From Mr. John Masters, Waukeegan, Ill. 

“Your Gurpe came safe, and pleases me much; it is 
the best I ever saw.”’ 
From Mrs, E. Fitagerald, East Sanbornton, Belknap Co., 

N. OH. 


“Tt is with great satisfaction and pleasure I have 
studied your AMaTEeUR’s GumDE. I have esteemed it 
highly. ts pages are full of valuable information, re- 
liable, plain and practical, and attractively conveyed— 
just what every new begiuner wants,” 

From T. Hill, Oakland — Yonkers, N. ¥., March 2, 
86 


“It is without exception the best arranged, useful, 
and instructiye work I have seen, tor amateurs espe- 
c gy.” 

From Miss D, W. Miller, Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind. 

“I have received your Gurpge for the Flower and 
Kitchen Ga den, for which you have my sincere thanks. 
It is very valuable for all who wish to cultivate flowers 
and vegetables. But praise from me is needless; it 
must recommend iteelf to any one.” 

From Mr. B. F. Stanley, Greenville, 8. C., March17, 1867. 

‘Thanks for your AMATEUR GUIDE. It is indeed 
pleasant, useful and instructive.”’ 

Tastefully bound in cloth, 3 colored plates, price, 
post-paid, 50 cts.; in paper covers, post-paid, 25 cts. 
Address, WASHBURN & CO., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, 645-6 





NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for every ounce 

of adulteration found in “B, T, Bassrrr’s Lion 
Corrrr.”’ This Coffee is roasted, nd and sealed 
** hermetically,”’ under letters patent from the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment, All the “‘aroma”’’ is saved, and the coffee 
presenta a rich, glossy appearance. Every family should 
use it, as it is 15 to 20 per cent. stronger than other pure 
“Coffee.” One can in every twenty contains a $1 
Greenback. For sale everywhere. If your grocer 


does not keep this coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct tothe factory. B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64 to 74 Washington St., N. Y. 645-56 





OVEY & CO.’8 ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 

FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, for 1868, 
is now ready. Containing 140 es of small ; 
illustrated with 80 new and beautiful engravings ot the 
most popular and showy flowers and novelties, with 
full descriptions of rearly 2,500 Varieties of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, accompanied with complete practical 
directions for their cultivation and treatment, and a 
colored plate. Mailed free to all applicants on the 
receipt of 25 cts, Address HOVEY & CO., 53 North 
Market street, Boston. 645-6 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladics» 
Bridgeport, Coun. Address, Miss Emmy Netson’ 
645-6 


THE CHRISTIAN, GO CENTS!! 


A large, live, 8 page monthly religious and family 
tales, 








paper, containing facts, incid » , music, 
poetry, true stories, pictures, reading for young, old, 
saints, sinners, one and all, No sectar' , contro- 


versy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 60 
cts. a year; 10 copies $5. For Sunday Schools, 10 
copies $4. 0 cts. for 3 specimens before you 
forget it. Vol. 3 begins Jan., "68. 1000 pages new, 
tive tracts for $1. Address, H. L. HASTINGS, 
Tract Repository, 19 Lindall St., Boston, Mass. 

645-6 





Chase’s Improved Dollar Microscope, 
Adapted to all trades and professions, Agents wanted. 
Sample sent by mail on receipt of $1, with directions. 
Address O, N. CHASE, 81 Wash: street, 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York City. 





GOLD! GOLD !—My Golden Com 
will force the Beard to grow on the smoothest face in 
21 days. ae aan given or —_ » Fy Sent 
mail, postage for 60 cen’ ress 
ad . E. H. COLVIN, Hadley Station, Tl. 





Curious Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 


now have an ity of knowing your tate. Any 
aes lady or sending me their color of 
Lede and eyes, receive a correct picture of their future 


wife or husband “that is to be.” 
60 cents and stam envelope, 


Address, enclosing 
Madame GRAY, Box No, 99, Albany, N. ¥. 


ame, 50 cents extra. 





—— 
MILES 


540 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW COMPLETED, 
THE TRACK BEING LAID AND TRAINS RUNNING 


Within Ten Miles of the Summit 


oy THE 
Rocky Mountains! 


The remaining ten miles will be finished as soon as 
the weather permits the road-bed to be sufficiently 
packed to receive the rails. The work continues to be 
pushed forward in the rock cuttings on the western 
slope with unabated energy, and a much larger force 
will be employed during the current year than ever 
before. The prospect that the whole 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


WILL BE 


COMPLETED IN 1870 


was never better. 

The means provided for the construction of this 
Great National Work are ample. The United States 
grants its Six Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from 
$16,000 to $48,000 per mile, for which it takes a second 
Kien as security, and receives payment to a large if not 
to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bonds 
are issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and 
after it has been examined by United States Commis. 
sioners and pronounced to be in all respects a first- 
class road, thoroughly supplied with depots, repair- 
shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling stock and 
other equipments. 

The United States also makes a dcnation of 12,800 
acres of land to the mile, which will be a source of 
large revenue to the Company. Much of this land in 
the Platte Valley is among the most fertile in the world, 
and other large portions are covered with heavy pine 
forests and abound in coal of the best quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own 
First Mortgage Bonds to an amount equal to the issue 
of the Government and no more. Hon. E. D. Morgan 
and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees for the Bondholders, 
and deliver the Bonds to the Company only asthe work 
progresses, so that they always represent an actual and 
productive value, 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hun. 
dred Million Dollars, of which over five millions have 
been paid in upon the work already done. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 


At present, the profits of the Company are derived 
only from its local traffic, but this is already much 
more than sufficient to pay the interest on all the Bonds 
the Company can issue, if not another mile were built. 
It is not doubted that when the road is completed the 
through traffic of the only line connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done 
at profitable rates. 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Rai!road is, 
in fact, a Government Work, built under the supervision 
of Government officers, and to a large extent with Gov- 
ernment money, and that its bonds are issued under 
Government direction. It is believed that no similar 
security is so carefuily guarded, and certainly no other 
is based upon a larger or more valuable property. As 
the Company’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR, they are the cheapest security in the mar- 
ket, being more than 15 per cent. lower than U. 8. 
Stocks, They pay . 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment, 
and have thirty years to run before maturity. sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No, 7 Wasesu st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 


and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. Remittances should be maae in 
drafts or other funds par in New York, and the bonds 
will be sent free of charge by return express. Parties 
subscribing through local agents, will look to them tor 
their safe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Co pany’s 
Offices, or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
January 8, 1868. 644-45 





1868! 14th FEBRUARY! 1868! 


VALENTINES! VALENTINES ! 


SPLENDID STOCK OF OVER 
400 DIFFERENT STYLES, 


From Five Cents to $20.00 each, 
wow READY. 


FIVE, TEN and TWENTY DOLLAR wholesale SAMPLE 
LOTS (especially adapted to the RETAIL TRADE) sent 


by mail or — 
The NEW FRENCH COMICS, four styles, 50 cents 


Set. 
of les of my new 25c., 50c., 75c,, $1.00, $2.00 and 
$3.00 Valentines wil! be sent by mail on receipt of price. 
orders addressed io 
JOHN W. NAUGHTON, Manufacturer, 
125 William Street, N. Y. 





BINOCHROMATICS.—Profitable and 





em- 
loyment. Send red stamp for Circular to THOMAS & 
b. 264 Washington St., Br ooklyn, N. ¥. 642-45 
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Now is the Time to Get up Clubs. 


Hlegant Inducements: 


Mr. Leslie has recently imported from Italy a 
quantity ef admirable pictures in oil, on canv 
of great merit, and such as from their size a: 
remarkable finish could not be purchased for less 
than from seventy-five to three hundred dollars 


each, which he to to subscribers on 
the terms stated Erp these beautiful pictures in 


any saloon or parlor would not suffer oy anger~ 

20m with the finest off paintings. The subjects are 

as follows : 

I—“ THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; 
full of character, and rich in color. Size, 
10 by 124 inches. 


“A charming picture of Spanish life, spiritedly 
drawn, full of character, and effectively * colored.” — 
Watson’: Art Journal, 


II.—‘* THE PROMISED BRIDE;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party 
in the foreground. Size, 84 by 134 inches. 

“0 pictures of the size and merit of these 
would cost from $75 to $100,— Watson’s Art Journal, 


III.—“ BREAD AND TEARS; OR, THE 
LACE-MAKER.” Anelaborate and highly- 
Jinished interior. Size, 184 by 214 inches. 

“It is really finely treated—a scene of real life so 
touching that its sentiment will be appreciated by every 
one. An original picture such as this would bring 
$300.— Watson's Art Journal. 


IV.—* THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
by Oremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 38 


inches. 

“Drawn with great freedom and boldness, and richly 
and harmoniously colored. The charming female 
figure in this picture will be universally admired. Five 
hundred dollars would hardly purchase an original 
picture ot this class.”.— Watson's Art Journal, 

“I must express my surprise and gratification at 
their artistic excellence.—Col. 7. B. Thorpe, Author of 
the “ Bee Hunter.” 

“In execution and general effect these works are 
meen the best specimens we have seen.” —New York 

mes, 


Conditions on which the Pictures may be obtained. 


I.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Pearl Street, New York, three subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE'S LADY'S MAGAZINE, 
$8 50; the CHIMNEY CORNER, $4; or the 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, $4; or one sub- 

to all t entitled, in addition 
three Periodicals, to one of oi 
or Il, “THE GUITAR 

PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED 

BRIDE,” at his option. 


II.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, fiwe subscriptions as 
above to any one of the Publications, or 1~ 
in all, some to one, some to another, be 
entitled to a copy, of the elegant Picture in Oil, 
No. III, “ BRE. AND TEARS.” 

III.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a oqpy of Picture No. IV. 
the hi, hy-finiahed and nant “ FALOONER 
AN. BRIDE.” 


Where several unite to form a club, they may 
decide by lot on the owner of the picture. 


Where any one by his own exertions gels up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture, 


To facilitate efforts to up clubs, we will send 

the ome ng “ BREAD dub of heat a one 
aged. jetting up a we 

WA AZINE or the papers, on his forwarding to 
us the amount of three subscriptions ; then the five 
copies ordered will be sent as soon as the balance 
is received. 

To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 
yer , we will in like manner send “* THE 

ALOONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 
sending the Magazine or the papers ordered. 


Persons not wishing the pictures can obtain the 
Publications at the usual rates. 








FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Given away, with No. 52, Title and Index to 
Vol. 2; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL. In the same number 
was commenced Dean Swift's celebrated Fiction o 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, embellished with Jl- 
— drawn by Morten and engraved by 

nton. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 

FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy; 
ae siz months, $1.25; 1 a year, 
le copies a year, $6.50; 5 cagle a year, 
$10. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly sub- 
scribers (Fen rs, sent at one time will re- 
ceive either of the beautiful Oil Paintings named 
below, which have been imported from Italy by 
Mr. Leslie : 


1. THE GUITAR PL 
full of character, and rich 
124 inches. 


2. THE PROMISED BRIDE; a beautiful 
view on Lake Mc with the Bridal Party in 
the foreground. Size, 84 by 13% inches. 

The getter-up of a Club of two yearly subscribers 
(Five Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box 
¥ Orandall’s Improved BUILDING BLOCKS 

‘OR CHILDREN. 


A yearly subscriber (Two Dollars and a Half, 
sent at one time) will receive our COMIC ALMA- 
NAC for 1868, containing over 60 Engravings. 


Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents. 
As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is stereotyped, 
all back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions 
to 


YER, by Giuliano; 


A 
in color. Size, 10 by 


FRANE LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


ae : 
KENNEDY’S 


Salt Rheum Ointment. 


The only Ointment for the cure of all ERUPTIONS 
and CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS. 


IT I8 WHOLLY 


A VECETABLE COMPOUND. 


IT WILL CURE 


Salt Rheum, ay ay Scald Head, Piles, Felons, 
eer Sore Eyes, Chilblains, Shingles, Boils, 
Cuts, Wounds, Blisters, Ringworms, 


Pimples, Burns, Chapped Hands, 
EHennedy’s Salt Rheum Ointment 
CONTAINS NO MERCURY, 


or other mineral substance. One trial is sufficient to 
convince the most skeptical that its efficacy in allaying 
inflammation and reducing Li wonderful 


Pifty Cents Per Bottle. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 641-45e0w 


“Bconomy is Wealth.”—Franklin. 
HY will people 4 $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine, when ry will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL p' ses? Notwithstanding reports to 
the contrary, e subscribers beg to inform their 
numerous triends that the “Frangim” and “ Mr- 
DALLION ” Machines can be hadin any quantity. This 
Machine is a double thread, complete with Table, 
constructed upon entirely new principles, and DOES 
NOT infringe upon any other in the world. It is 
emphatically the r man’s Sewing Machine, and is 
warranted to excel auu others, as thousands of patrons 
will testify. s@g-AGENTS WANTED.—Machines sent 
to Agents on trial, anid arven away to families who 
are needy and deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS &CO., 

Boston, 8. 641-5leow 











NDER the present vicious system of trade, consu- 
mers of goods have to pay more than double 
what they cost, oy the number of hands through 
which they pass. e have, therefore, established a 
plan whereby consumers in the country towns can re- 
ceive their goods almost direct from first bands, and at 
avery smalladvance. Send for our circular. A splen- 
did chance is offered to agents, male and female, to get 
up clubs. Address 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 30 Hapo- 
ver street, Boston, Mass. 641-47e0w 


OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Illustrated Newspaper— 
One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 
One copy for thirteen weeks............s+++ 
Chimney Corner— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers 
One 'y six menths, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy thirteen weeks,.........0+sseeeeee 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 
One copy one year, or 52 pumbers...... ee 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy for thirteen weeks............sse5+ 
Thustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or its equivalent— 





S38 =88 


sss 


One copy one year, or 62 numbers.......... 9 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 4 560 

One copy three months, or 13 nunrbers...... 2 25 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weckly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 1 25 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 3 50 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 60 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers....... soeee 150 


CLUB TERMS. 


Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year, 
in one — to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wra; per, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getiing up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Your copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club, 

Illustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three covies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lesiir’s ILius- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LesLix’s CHIMNEY CoR- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fan.—Four copies, 
copy to person getting up club. 


$6, with extra 


copy to person getting up club. 
One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, One year.... ......6eeeceees $7 00 
One copy Chimmey Corner and Lady’s 
Magazine, One year,..........cccesceseees 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim.- 
ney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim. 
mney Corner and Badget,............... 
One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BBEMO sy. 000 cc cvccccccceccccccces seceeteccees 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazine, four cents; 
on each copy of the IniusrratTep Newsparen, Itvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrunc, Bupoet or Fux, and Prrasant Hovrs, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazryg, six 
cents per quarter; on the Iniusrnatep NewsParER, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLusTnIRTeE ZEITUNG 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupcet or Fux, Boys’ 
AND Grats’ WEEKLY, and PLeasani Hovns, three cents 
per quarter 


7 00 
5 00 


5 00 


POSTAGE TO CANADA. 
The same rates as above; but as the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 
Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 
In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
foi to send Name and Addre ss in full 
Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Box 4121, P. O., New York. 








Pleasant Hours.—FYour copies, $6, with extra | 
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Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which are selling at 
the following prices: 

— (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


ove and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 
ENG: BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., $1, 

$1.10, best $1.20 per ib. grabs 
IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., $1, $1.10, 


HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 

otiat tant Sh tper se on 
, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.60 per Ib. saa 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by — our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound b: 
purchasing their Teas of the staan . 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91, anv 393 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No, 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 





Through our system of supplying Clubs Sompewt 
the country, consumers in all parts e the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties — of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. @ answer is simply this: Let each 
sy wishing to Dew a Club say how much Tea or 

he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put cach party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting —- what he orders, and nomore, ‘he cost 
of rtation the members of the Club can divide 
ey among themselves. 

e funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, 1f desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name. 

Post-office orders and draits make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & BS VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





C. E. COLLINS & CO. Removed from 42 to "7 Nassau St., Opposite the Post-Office. 
Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 









OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered com: 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, 
worn, and as vel) fiuished as the best gold ones. 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
4 the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
P=, with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. For ap- 


ition, known only to our- 
eeping its color as long as 
These watches are 


. Pe “¢ oe, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 
PG gO ae sos watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted by special 
certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. For this small sum any one 


can have an excellent watch, equal in appeara’ 


nce, and as good tor time, as a guild one costing $150. Also, 


Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 


express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bi 
Customers must pay aut the express charges. 


express. 


tf 


can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


C. B. COLLINS & CO., 


37 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office, New York (up stairs). 








s@ Something New- “6% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau stree:, N. Y. 


pTur«: 


R CURE 


By DR. SHERMAN, Office 697 Broadway. Call or send 
with two three cent stamps for an illustrated circular 


of persons cured. 








BUYING AN EARTHQUAKE.—See Frank 
Lvsuze’s Bupcer or Fun. Seward Sold. 








HE GREATEST WONDER AND MIRACLE OF 
= THE AGE. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. Agents 
supplied at $2.00 per dozen. 643-55 





The Book of Wonders tells bow = 
ds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toi 

poor tes Coametien, Candies, Wines, Cordiais, Soaps, 

Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 

Easily made and sold at large profits, Sent postpaid 

for 25 conta, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 122 Nassau 
atrest, N. Y. tf 








“Phe Bey oe ful and 
The Bgyptian Mystery.—Wonder 

curious. Sent on receipt o: 25 cents, by O. A. ROOR- 

BACH, 122 Nass.u street, New York. 638-41 





$10 a Day for all. Stencil Tool Sam- 
ples free. nanos A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
644-47 





Psychomancy ; or, Soul Charming. 

How vither sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure ty 
in love, or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, excitin book has b- 
lished by us ten years, the of which has 
evormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents; or 
five for $1; together with a Guide to the Unmarried. 
Address T. WILLIAM & ©O., Book Publishers, —_ 
delphia. 


A New Patented Comgass See 
Handsome Case, Magnetic Steel orks, 
Ena‘peled Dial, Glass Crystal, Unique Design. War- 
ranted to keep correct time, or money refunded. Sent 
by mail for $3. LL. MORRIS, 182 ristie St., N. ¥. 











This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will rece:ve, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marmage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N, ¥. 639-51 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Painis; also Stationery Goods 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman St, N.Y. tf 


riventes, Byonipe,, Amngomentertarice 


tian Mystery, 25 cents. Magic Cigar-Lighters, 26 centa. 
Parlor Lighining, 25 cents. The Oriental Mystery, 25 
cents, The Farlor Pistol, 65 cents. Chinese Parlor 
Sights, 25 centa. Explosive Spiders, 25 cents. Magic 
Cards, 30 cents. The Magic Die, $1.00; and games of 
ali kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nas- 
sau street, N. ¥. 638-41 


‘Royal Havana Lottery. 











No. coveccces GOW seeccccess $100,000 
NO, 17520......++ # sccccvccce 60,000 
NO, 19295......++4  scccccccee 26,000 
No. 7850......+.++ TTT T TT Th 10,000 
No, 17677 oe Of sececeeees 5,000 
No, 29777.....+0005 aa TTTTTT TTT 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and al] kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 


THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to y 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 
cured himself, and sevt tree on receiving post-paid 
directed envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYPFAIK, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Also free, by the same pub'isher, 
a Circular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 
War. 





~ ASTONISHING. 


MADAME MAURICE, from Corsica, can produce by 
means of the Honoscor®, 4 trac likeness of your future 
busband or with name, age ar circumstances, 
occupation, felicity of warried life, date ot marriage, and 
your entire destiny. Thousands of testimonials assert 
her ability, and she will willingly retarn your money 
if her prove untrue. State your age, color 
of hair and eyes, and cnclose 50 cents in postpaid 


envelope, apd receive the picture by return mail. 
Address in confidence, MADAME JRICE, Box 12, 
Fultonville, N. ¥. 











—— 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATION OY THE OLD STORY—IN THIS VERSION PUSSY ‘‘ DON’T SEE rT,” 


A®*D THE 


MONKEY GOES WITIIOUL HIS CHESTNUT. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright | 
= IANOFTORTSES,| 
«ere awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand | 
Peize, the Legion of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 


naking sixty-three first premiums during the past io: ty - 
four years. Warerooms, No. 652 Broadway. ot 


PRINCE &COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS & 
AND MELODEONS. 
Forty thousand arenowinuse | 


|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 





A. SAFSBH, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 


Speedy Cure 


ror 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 


DISEASES, | 


Its Effects are 
Magical, 
Sent by mail on receipt o1 price and postage. One package, 


$1.09, postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage 7 cts.; twelve do., 
32,00, TU 48 cts, Sold by all druggists. 


ER & 00,, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 





610-610 
SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
same time the cheapest. 

Wanrrnooms—452 BROOME STREET, nean Broap- 
way. 

PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. otf 


(INo. 2.) 


RANG’'B AMERICAN CHROMOS 


Are pronounced by distinguished Painters, Poets and 
Critics the best that are now made. We challenge the 
most critical examination of our Chromos in Oil, such 
a8 Tait’s Groups, Britcher’s Landscapes, Lemmen’s 
Poultry Pictures, Correggio’s Magdalena, the Flower 
Bouquet, or the Kid’s Play-Ground. 

Our CHROMOS, after WATER-COLORS, are equally 
urtistic. They are 








Woop Mosszs and Firns, by Ellen Robbins - $1.50 
Liap’s Nest and LicHens ed - $1.50 
(Companion Pictures.) 

Ine Baby (after Bouguereau) - - $3.00 
THE SmsTERSs o - - - $3.00 
(Comyanion Pictures.) 

Tue BuLirimcn, by Wm. Cruikshank - - $3.00¢ 
Tue Linycr “ $3.00 


(Companion Pictures.) 

Ot the last pictures, George L. Brown, the celebrated 
American Painter, (unrivaled as a colorist and painter 
of atmospheric effects, ) says: 

“Tadmire them much. I saw some splendid speci* 
mens in Europe, which were wonderful; but never 
supposed that even finer ones were executed in Boston. 
What particularly excites my admiration is the tender 
und delicate half tints, the hich finish, and the Sinesse 
wnd richness of tone. I think they must do much to 
educate the public in the way of color. How far 
superior to the hideous color lithographs we have been 
80 shooked in seeing so long a time! I congratulate 


you on your success, 
“GEORGE L. BROWN.” 


Our Chromos are sent free to any ad Jrees on receipt 
of price. Our Journal of Popular Art, « xplaining how 
Caromos are made, mailed free. Send for copy. 

°o L. PRANG & CO., ton. 


Economy is Wealth ! 


Fi'ty pe con’, oF tnore Saved on Dry-Goods of every 
description, Every nackage $1. Send for descriptive 
circular, SYMONDS & CO., 129 Chambers Bt. 
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Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINES 
Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sowing Machine in the world, Send 


for an Illustrated Circular, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


THEY ARE NEW, NOVEL, 
very STRONG and LIGHT, 
and do not cur: up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 
are intended for advertising 
ali kinds of business ; also 
theatres, conceris, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc. 

Publishers of books, peri- 
olicalg, newspapers, etc,, 
and Manufacturers ot 

gists’ articies, Yankee 
nD , Stationers’ goods, 
inks, etc., hardWare, tools and implements, machines, 
and new inventions, or specialties in any line of busi- 
ness, will find the Metal Edge Cards both effective and 
attractive, Supplied either plain or printed, Send tor 
ay list. B, M. SMITH, 4 Dey &t., New York. 

0 


TO THE LADIES. 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR, 


We are selling Silks, Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods 
of every description; also, Silver Ware, Furniture, &c. 
Valuable Presents, from $3 to $500, sent free of charge 
to agents sendingélubs of ten and upward. 

Circulars sent free to any address. 

MESSENGER & OO., 

42 Hanover St., Boston. Mass. 





P. O, Box, 2931. 
645-700 


$5. Sewing Machine. $5. 
J\HE WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieve- 


ment and success, unsurpassed for UTILITY, the 
very perfection ot ey Smpraciry, The New Five 


DOLLAR FAMILY SEWING Ez. improvement 
Putty Licensep. Is Si Rapid, Strong, Easy and 
Reliable, To operation sews FimM and NEAg, Maks the 


strtoH alike on both sides, with thread, Warranted 
and KEPT IN ORDER for 5 year: used in thou- 
sands of families. Has stood the test of years, and re- 
ceived medals and di; “Stitches beautiful and 
firm. A pertect machine.”—N. ¥. Tribune. Immense 
profits to Agents, Single machine sent free per express 
on receipt of price, $5. Address FAMILY SEWING 
MAC E CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. ° 


MERCHANTS, SANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


Published To-Day, 


LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 
For March. No. 120. 
THE COMIC HISTORY OF THE MONTH. 


Larez Cartoons : Blue Beard’s Return ; or, 
The Giving Up the Keys—The Car of Jugger- 
naut—The Fun aud Mystery of a Russian Bath 
—The Adventure of Hans, the Crow and His 
Aunt—Bennett Lecturing the Parsons, Players 
and Politicians—Grand Monster Scheme of 
Villainy—-The Women Put to Rout—The 
Budget Among the Petiicoats—with numerous 
Sketches by Bellew, Newman, Stephens, and 
all the famous Artists of theday. For Sale by 
all Newsmen. 


) PATENT OFFICES. 





GEORGE FRANCOIS GETS A FIRST CLASS ADVERTISEMENT ON THE BACK OF THE BRITISH 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent, are 
advired to counsel with MUNN & CO., Ejitors of 
the Scientific American, who have p-osecuted claims 


befors the Patent Office for over Twenty Years, Their | 


American and Europe:n Patent Agency 18 the most ex- 
te sive in the world. Charges less than any other relia- 
ble agency. A Pamphlet, containing full instructions 
to inventors, is sent gratis. 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

Address MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New 
York. $43-550 


GETTYSBURG NATIONAL ASYLUM. 


BEE EDITORIAL 


Mew York Merald 


See page 334. 





Holiday Jouraal for All Seasons, con- 
taining Parlor Plays, Pastimes, Novelties, and Choice 
Witticisme. 16 pages, Illustrated. Sent Freer. Ad- 
dress ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
645-49e0wo 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
TanReE of different powers for $1. Address 
F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


po STAR 
/ | xerosene Burner, 





With only 5% in. chimney, consumes 

/ allthe oil in the deepest lamps with 

‘ //. good light. Burner is always perfectly 
iz ~\ cool, 80 that no heat descends into the 







- Nlamp to generate gas, hence no explo- 
¥, sion can take place where this burner is 
used, Send stamp for Circular, 

WHOLESALE Depot: 
F. R. DOMINICK, 393 Hudson Street, 
New York. 


Send $3 for sample dozen. 


All Wanting Farms. 
Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
a Price only $25 _ acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settiing. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 631-430 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it, 
Weerxs & Porrer, mn, Proprietors. 626-770 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 a YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for tho 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 








| in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 


Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellancous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, cach 
number will contain’ wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at cty time. 

In the February No. will be commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 


| B@- All subscriptions tw be sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
> 687 Pearl Street, N, Y, 


LION. 


| WARDS, 
PERFECT FITTING 


| SHIRTS. 








Self-"Leacnromen* for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles ot Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 

Tue CASH CAN BE PAID TO. EXPRESS COMPA.TY. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, and Union Square, 
New York tio 





POLLAH & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods. 
Stores: 27 Joun st., near Nassau, and 
692 Broadway, near 4th St. Pipes and 
Holders cut to order and repaired. Alb 
goods warranted genuine. Send for 
wholesale or retail circular. Letter- 
Box 5846. N. B.—We disclaim all connection with 
ostentatious advertisers in tie trade. ° 


CLOVERINE, 
A Melightfal Substitute for Benzine. 
AGENTS: 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York City. 
PROPRIETORS: 
ARCHER B. ROTTON & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
643-04 








YIERCE EGAN’S EXCITING NARRATIVE 
of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, is now being published in 


FRANK LESLIES’ 





With No, 12918 given away a mignificent picture, 22 
by 28, enutled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY'S 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 


- [he Chila Wife! 


In No. 647 of 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 


Dated February 22d, 1868, will be pee the Opening 
Chapters 0: 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL OF MODERN SOCIETY, 
entitled, 


THE CHILD WIFE: 
A TALE OF TWO WORLDS. 


* Written expressly for 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


by the popular author, 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 





ee Gm 


With the same number will be published a 


MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, 
PRINTED IN OILS, 
entitled, 

THE FISHERMAN’S PRIDE, 
¢xecuted in England by 
WILLIAM DIGKES, 
expressly for 


Frank Leslie's Ilustrated Newspaper, 
After the Original Painting by J. J. Hux. 
‘ This 
BEAUTIFUL WORK OF ART 

is superior to any production of the kind ever offered 
to the American public. 

The Ni per and Picture together will be retailed 
at TWENTY- Cents. ° 











